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Minneapolis Soybean Meetings Aug. 26-28 


At Barcelona Fair, Spaniards enjoy 
U. S. chicken fried in U. S. soybean oil. 
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Phillips fleet of clean tank 
cars rushes your deliveries 
to you promptly! 
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You can rely on dependable supply and 


prompt service when you 


ORDER PHILLIPS 


Rely on Phillips for on-time delivery! 
Your orders are given immediate attention. 
Phillips full scale production, storage facili- 
ties and modern equipment assure effi- 
ciency and prompt service. 

With Phillips Hexane you get high re- 
covery of both oil and solvent. No harmful 
contaminants to injure your finished prod- 
uct. Narrow boiling range prevents waste- 
ful light ends and heavy residues. Call on 
your Phillips technical representative for 
expert assistance with your special solvent 
problem. Write, call or wire today! 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


> . . . By GEO. M. STRAYER 


HANDLERS The world wide nature of markets 


SHOULD for U. S. soybeans is again empha- 
COME IN _ sized by the opening of offices of the 


Soybean Council of the United States in Madrid, 
Spain. The Tokyo, Japan, office of the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute, under the auspices 
of the American Soybean Association, has been 
open for over a year. Another office will be 
opened in Rome, Italy, very shortly. The story 
of your products and the possible place for them 
in the economies of other countries of the world 
is being told day after day in a manner which we 
hope is an effective one. 

No longer can you look at your crop as a do- 
mestic one. Over 80 million bushels of whole 
soybeans will be exported from the 1956 crop. 
About one-half of the soybean oil produced from 
that crop will be exported. If it were not for 
foreign markets where would our industry be? 
And if it were not for U. S. soybean oil what 
would the world fats and oils supply situation be? 


We must think in global terms. We must 
recognize that those things that affect the produc- 
tion of Japanese and Swedish rapeseed, Philippine 
copra, African peanuts, Argentine flaxseed or any 
other oilseed at any place in the world directly 
affect our market for soybean oil and thus soy- 
beans. 

And our industry has not yet devised the me- 
chanism that we need to properly carry on the 
sales work and the service work which the U. S. 
soybean industry needs to do many places in the 
world. Strangely, the people who have a great 
stake in the future of the soybean industry of 
the United States have not yet seen fit to join 
with the other segments of the industry in pro- 
viding the mechanism which we need to do our 
sales job. 

One of two things will happen. Either the 
present handlers of soybeans will see fit to co- 
operate with other segments of the industry—or 
other avenues of handling and sales will result. 
It may come slowly, but it will come. Let’s hope 
it is not necessary. 


THIS COULD The weather man again asserts 
BE YEAR OF himself in 1957. A year ago drouth 
LOW YIELDS was already under way in many 
areas. Others were favored with ideal weather. 
Change is in order for this year. Water—an essen- 
tial ingredient to plant growth—is more than 


4 


abundant. Many areas, as our crop reports indi- 
cate, have acreages which were not yet planted 
on July first. Others were planted and have 
flooded out. Areas that have not seen standing 
water in years are experiencing it again in 1957. 

The next soybean acreage report will be issued 
by USDA just about the time you receive this 
magazine. It will probably indicate an increase 
in acreage slightly larger than that predicted in 
the Mar. 1 planting intentions report. 

But 1957 now appears to be one of those years 
when a bigger acreage does not mean a bigger 
bushelage. Anything can happen yet, but late 
planted acreages normally do not produce high 
yields. Many times they produce grassy and 
weedy fields—and harvesting problems. Also 
dirty soybeans. As the next 2 months progress 
we will see the trend of things. 

But it now appears we cannot expect anything 
like the record setting yields of 1956. It now ap- 
pears we may do well to produce as many bushels 
of soybeans as we did in 1956, on the increased 
acreage. And we could produce somewhat less 
bushelage, too. This could be one of the years 
when some of the surplus problems will be solved. 


Details on the 1957 annual 
WILL FACE convention program will be 
NEW PROBLEMS carried in the August issue. It 
will be a historic meeting in that it is the first to 
be held after our industry changed from a deficit 
to a surplus position, and after CCC became the 
owner of the major portion of all available sup- 
plies of soybeans. It is, therefore, the first meet- 
ing where the problems of the industry have 
shifted in emphasis. 


CONVENTION 


Reservations on rooms should be made early. 
The hotel facilities available at the Leamington 
are ideal for a successful convention. The hotel 
has an abundance of desirable rooms, it has sev- 
eral restaurants and eating places, and it has the 
meeting and display facilities that make a good 
meeting. It is air-conditioned—if such is needed 
in Minnesota. 

If you have not made your room reservations 
we suggest you do so now. Send them direct to 
the hotel. Specify expected date of arrival, and 
the type of accommodations desired. Be ready 
for the big meeting which this year takes on 
special significance to our industry. 
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Yesterday they started erecting the steel. Next week 

they hope to have this Butler building ready for its first 

load of grain. And, within two years, the building will 
be producing a profit. 

This is what you can expect from a Butler steel grain 

- storage building because it can be erected for less than 

In just two years one-third the cost of a vertical storage structure. Since 

you've invested less money, you can expect your Butler 

building to pay for itself in 20 to 24 months of full 


ths BUTLER)" 
You actually receive a superior building, too one 


that’s been designed specifically for grain storage. The 

rain stora e core of the building is the famous Butler rigid frame 

g g construction, pre-engineered for strength. To withstand 

the tremendous grain pressures, the building has three 

b Idi TI h times the horizontal steel supports and twice as many 

Ul ing wi ave vertical supports as a comparable metal industrial 
building. 

a a Yes, it’s strong, tight and dry. You can study the 
paid for itself construction details in the 16-page catalog on Butler 
steel grain storage buildings. You'll profit, too, from 
the 29 worthwhile minutes in the Butler slide film, 
“A New Profit Dimension in Grain Storage.” 
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Send for the catalog today, and ask your Butler Builder to show 
you the film. In two years you, too, can be making more money. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


[ SaDF ] | want to see the film. Give me the ad- 
| monam sronsos | dress of my Butler Builder. 
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Please send the catalog on Butler steel 


sf 
| grain storage buildings. 
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* 
$7, ‘a 
7] prow Name 
Manufacturers of Buildings + Oil Equipment + Farm Equipment 
Dry Cleaners Equipment + Outdoor Advertising Equipment Address 

Custom Fabrication 
Sales offices in Los Angeles, Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala City Zone State 
Atlanta, Ga. * Minneapolis, Minn. ¢ Chicago, III. « Detroit, Mich. * Cleveland, Ohio 
New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. © Washington, D.C. © Burlington, Ontario, Canada LC eee eee ee eee ee eee ee eee eee eee Poe aay Pe. 
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PERSONNEL for Europe with Soybean Council president in the newly opened 
Madrid office in Edificio Espana. Left to right, Edward M. James, technical con- 
sultant for the Council at the Barcelona Trade Fair; D. Javier de Salas, director 
general for Spain; Fred R. Marti, general director for Europe; President Howard L. 
Roach; and Audrey M. Capes, administrative assistant to the general director for 


Europe at Rome. 


Soybean Council Opens 


Offices in Madrid, Rome 


Appoint general director for Europe 


OPENING of the office at Madrid, 
Spain, of the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc., has been announced 
by Howard L. Roach, Council presi- 
dent. The office is in the Edificio 
Espana, mail address Grupo 5, Planta 
18, Despacho 3. 

President Roach, who has been in 
Spain and Italy where he activated 
the U.S. soybean market develop- 
ment projects in those two countries, 
returned home early in June. 

He announced that the Council’s 
general office for Europe will soon 
be opened in Rome. It will be headed 
by Dr. Fred R. Marti, who has been 
appointed general director for 
Europe, effective Sept. 15. 

A former farm operator and man- 
ager and a graduate of Ohio State 
University and the University of 
Florida, Dr. Marti has been assistant 
agricultural attache with the For- 
eign Agricultural Service at Madrid 
since May 1955. He is a former em- 
ployee of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and a government agri- 
cultural economist. 


As announced in June, Don Javier 
de Salas has been appointed director 
general for the Council for Spain. 
He will be in charge of the Madrid 
office. 

Educated in agriculture, Mr. de 
Salas has been employed by the U.S. 
Embassy doing liaison work with 
Spanish government officials, par- 
ticularly in the agricultural field. He 
has been adviser to the Spanish Min- 
ister of Agriculture in setting up the 
new Spanish extension service. 

Mr. de Salas is a contributor to 
agricultural magazines in Spain and 
has a 15-minute radio program on 
agriculture over a Madrid station. 

President Roach also announced 
that Miss Audrey M. Capes has been 
named administrative assistant to 
Dr. Marti at Rome. A native of Scot- 
land, she was recently an adminis- 
trative assistant in the U.S. Em- 
bassy in Madrid. She has been 
bilingual secretary at the British- 
American Hospital and the South 
African Legation in Madrid. 


U. S. Soy Products 
At European Fairs 


EXHIBITS designed to promote 
foreign marketing of U. S. agricul- 
tural products attracted wide inter- 
est at international trade fairs in 
Barcelona, Spain, and Palermo, Italy, 
in May and June, according to the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

The USDA exhibit at the 25th In- 
ternational Samples Fair at Barcelona 
stressed availability and desirable 
characteristics of U. S. vegetable oils, 
cotton, grain, seeds, tobacco, dairy 
products, poultry and poultry prod- 
ucts. 

Demonstrations included cooking 
meaty frozen chickens and turkeys 
in soybean oil furnished by the Soy- 
bean Council of America, Inc. (See 
picture on front cover.) 

Potato chips fried in pure soybean 
oil were distributed at the USDA 
Barcelona exhibit. The displays, 
which are demountable and can be 
shown again at later fairs, were 
presented in cooperation with the 
Soybean Council and other private 
trade groups. Howard L. Roach, 
Plainfield, Iowa, president of the 
Council, attended the Barcelona Fair. 

A USDA exhibit at the 12th An- 
nual Mediterranean Fair at Palermo 
showed how U. S. concentrates and 
feed grains can help Italian farmers 
produce more poultry meat and eggs 
at less cost. 

Interest among farmers and poul- 
try industry leaders indicated the 
possibility of an expanded demand 
for poultry and poultry products in 
Italy, and a better market for U. S. 
protein concentrates and feed grains. 

Technical advisers at the U. S. ex- 
hibit in Palermo included Kenneth 
N. Wright, poultry nutrition special- 
ist with the A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., corn and soybean processors 
of Decatur, Ill. 


SAMPLING potato chips fried in U. S. 
soybean oil at Barcelona Fair. A new 
taste. At right is Howard L. Roach, 
president of the Soybean Council of 
America, Inc. 
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VARIABLE SPEED DISCHARGE 


On the job performance value and com- 
pany service are Often cited by elevator 
owners and operators as reasons for 
their overwhelming preference of 
Shanzer drying units. 


Behind this loyalty is Shanzer’s 


quarter-century policy of specialization 
in the manufacture of quality grain dry- 
ing equipment. Owners know that a 
Shanzer unit means more uniform dry- 


waaay 


RECEIVING 
GARNER 
4 Cut-a-way drawing shows Shanzer's exclusive 
narrow screen column design principle. All the 
grain is near warm air source for absolute 


drying uniformity and tremendous capacity. All 
the grain is completely contained; no ledges 
no obstruction to either grain or air flow. Com 
plete drying and cooling cycle is open to 
operators inspection. 


Shanzer installations can readily be custom » 
fitted to specific plant requirements. All parts 
= cre die-punched for true erection and easy 
interchange 
design. Every installation is permanently reg- 
istered as to customer, parts and special modi- 
fications for fast, accurate, service attention. 


WHY YOU GET MORE FOR YOUR 
DRIER DOLLAR WITH A SHANZER 






Enclosures are of modular type 


ing, lower maintenance and operating 
cost, trouble-free performance and out- 
standing Operating safety. 
Shanzer’s severest competition 
in fact come from other Shanzer units, 
some a decade or two decades “new,” 
which are still delivering top economy 
and performance. Talk with a Shanzer 
owner, see the difference, you'll agree 
the value buy in driers is a Shanzer. 


does 









Fast processing and shipment of your order is another result of Shanzer 
drier specialization. Fully stocked inventories mean there's no delay in 
shipment, with the needed unit on the way in most cases within 24 hours! 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Designers and Manufacturers of Stationary and Portable Grain i 
Driers, Bucket Elevators, Conveyors and Manlift Elevators 


85 Bluxome Street * San Francisco 7, California * Phone SUtter 1-5200 
























Complete planning assistance on such things as 
drier layout, flow problems and special han- 
dling equipment has saved thousands of dollars 
for customers in many instances. Shanzer's 
quarter-century experience and fully staffed 


engineering department are at your call. 





Specialized manufacturing methods and equip- 
ment assure the highest quality obtainable in 
grain drying machinery. Every part must pass 
a rigid double check before final clearance, 
and insurance records show Shanzer driers to 
have the finest safety rating in the industry. 


Send for Free Folder 
giving full details 
















We buy and sell com- 
mercial feeds with 
specific knowledge of 
the protein content. 
Why not do the same 
with human food? 


Why dont we soll PROTEIN? 


By HARRY C. ANDREWS 


Protein Economics and Research Council, Inc., 
Ames, lowa 


AM TALKING about food pro- 

tein. Why don’t we sell it in the 
same sensible, businesslike way that 
we sell feed proteins? 


If we did we would soon whip 


this so-called farm problem right 
in the market place where it is 
located. The soybean industry stands 
to profit greatly by this. 

Look 
protein 


the commercial feed 
markets have been devel- 
oped, expanded and_ stabilized. 
Standards have been set up and we 
buy and sell commercial protein 
feeds with specific knowledge of 
the quantity of protein they contain, 
its relative nutritive quality or feec- 
ing value, the net cost of that pro- 
tein as well as the cost of the feed 
commodity that contains it, and what 
it will do for the animals consuming 


how 


+ 


it 

Contrast this with the situation 
we find in food proteins for human 
consumption. Milk, meat, eggs, 
poultry, fish and cheese are major 
sources of animal protein as are 
cereal grains, beans, peas and nuts 
sources of vegetable protein. How 
many food shoppers and retailers 
know how much protein they buy 
and sell in these food commodities, 
its nutritive quality and net cost? 


Probably not one out of a thousand. 
This is an incredible state of ignor- 
ance and we each have the oppor- 
tunity to help dispel it. 

In the U. S. A. we currently con- 
sume about two-thirds animal pro- 
tein and one-third vegetable protein 
totaling about 95 grams per capita 
per day, or roughly 80 pounds per 
year. Most of this protein costs 
from 50c to $8 per pound and takes 
about 60% of the American food 
dollar. This totals nearly $40 bil- 
lion per year retail, a cost factor 
in our economy which has been 
grossly neglected by most econo- 
mists and practical businessmen 


Need 20% More Protein 


It would take at least 20% or 
about 15 pounds more protein of 
proper nutritive quality per person 
annually in the U. S. A. to satisfy 
the protein hunger of our civilian 
population and feed them well. This 
is based upon the amount the Army 
and Air Force find they must feed 
the enlisted man to get the desired 
strength, vigor, alertness, disease re- 
sistance, recuperative power and 
high morale. It is considerably 
above minimum requirements. 

This represents a multi-billion- 
dollar market for more farm prod- 
ucts. It is the market we have all 
been looking for and have so care- 


lessly neglected. We have consid- 
ered selling our products to build 
everything else in the world except 
the hand in front of our face which 
is protein. This is not the first time 
people have overlooked the simple 
and obvious solution to a problem, 
but it no doubt will stand in history 
as one of the most incredible. 

Soybeans are one of the major 
sources of feed protein as we all 
know. That same protein is what 
builds the protein in meat, milk, 
eggs, poultry and cheese. The red 
stuff in meat, white stuff in milk, 
clear stuff in eggs and casein in 
cheese are examples of food protein. 
The only chemicals that can build 
them are feed proteins or their ni- 
trogenous constituents. 

In like manner food proteins are 


Harry Andrews 
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‘We can help assure profitable expanding markets for soybeans.”’ 


the principal raw material of which 
our bodies are built. Skin, hair and 
fingernails are essentially pure pro- 
tein. Muscle fibers, blood vessels, 
blood cells, plasma, heart valves, 
nerve fibers, brain cells, bone tis- 
sue, tendons, various vital organs, 
hormones and enzymes are all pri- 
marily protein. 

Disease resistance is the capabil- 
ity to keep one’s protein structures 
intact, and recuperative power is 
the ability to repair them when 
they are damaged. The necessary 
protein comes from the food pro- 
teins we eat. 

Protein is the most tangible, prac- 
tical, down-to-earth material known 
to every person. There is no life 
without protein. 


If the protein hunger and the clin- 
ically proven protein deficiencies in 
the U. S. A. alone were to be filled 
with milk protein exclusively, it 
would take more fluid milk than 
that now being sold each year; or 
with beef protein, about one-and- 
one-half times the beef; or two 
times the pork, three times the eggs, 
four times the chicken, ten times 
the cheese or nearly fifteen times 
the dry milk now being sold an- 
nually. 


A Whopping Market 


What a whopping big market this 
would create for more soybean oil 
meal. By the time that much addi- 
tional animal protein was produced 
we certainly would be getting a 
better price for our soybeans. 

Beside this, there is nothing keep- 
ing the soybean industry from prop- 
erly processing its soybeans, supple- 
menting them with the necessary 
amino acids and growth factors, thus 
converting them into tailormade 
protein supplements to protein-en- 
rich the native foods people nor- 





Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils -—Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 





mally eat all over the world. This 
can become a very profitable busi- 
ness, provided we learn to effec- 
tively sell food protein 

The annual world protein deficit 
is about 30 to 40 million tons. This 
is roughly equal to the total beef 
protein produced in the U. S. A 
since 1900. This represents the 
greatest business opportunity in the 
world today. 

In the face of this, how can in- 
telligent men stand around asking 
themselves, “Where are we going to 
find additional markets for all our 
farm products?” You can certainly 
show them, if they are willing to 
see, 

Three tons of food protein are 
needed in the world where there are 
only two today. Can you conceive 
of a greater potential market for all 
of agriculture? The soybean in- 
dustry is in one of the best posi- 
tions to cash in on it with both food 
and feed grade protein. 

But to reap this harvest we must 
arouse the desire to sell protein. 
Farmers, grain dealers, government 
officials and most of all food proces- 
sors, wholesalers and retailers must 
first recognize their opportunities to 
sell more protein and then help set 
up the necessary quality and quan- 
tity standards, protein pricing and 
price reports. Last, but not least, 
they must get out and teach, tell 
and sell the protein people need for 
maximum health benefits. And not 
just peddle, or self service a variety 
of food commodities that may or 


may not meet minimum require- 


ments, much less optimum nutri- 
tional levels. 
Food shoppers and consumers 


must know what protein is, what it 
will do for them if consumed in op- 
timum amounts, its relative nutri- 
tive quality, the quantity received 
in each purchase and serving, the 






amount needed for best results and 
its net cost per pound or gram. 

Each of us has a great opportunity 
to do something practical and con- 
structive about selling protein on a 
sound businesslike basis. Through 
this effort we can help assure prof- 
itable expanding markets for our 
soybeans as feed and food for gen- 
erations to come. We can, in our 
own way, all help develop the food 
protein markets. 

We can start by asking, “Why 
don’t we sell protein?” We should 
ask our local bakers, butchers, gro- 
cers, dairymen and restaurant man- 
agers why. They are the principal 
retailers of food protein. It will be 
only through such retailers in the 
U. S. A. and throughout the world 
that the tremendous unfilled protein 
markets will be supplied on a profit- 
able basis. 

We can ask our congressmen, the 
President, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the agricultural colleges and 
the many associations of food pro- 
ducers, processors, promoters and 
distributors, “Why don’t we sell pro- 
tein?” Their efforts to answer this 
question will lead them directly 
down the road to solving agricul- 
ture’s major marketing problem— 
the problem of selling food protein 
There is absolutely nothing you 
could do that will help our great 
and expanding soybean industry 
more in its efforts to continue to 
grow and develop. 


Research in Argentine 


THE ARGENTINE Ministry of Ag- 
riculture is reported to have signed 
an agreement with a company to car- 
ry on soybean research, according to 
U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Foreign Crops and Markets. This is 
the first time that the Ministry of 
Agriculture has entered into a co- 
operative agreement with a private 


concern. 
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Processors Turning to Navigation. 


“U. S. PRICE SUPPORT programs, 


in one form or another, will continue 


indefinitely, with current agricultur- 
al supplies usually in excess of cur- 
rent requirements,” D. J. Bunnell, 
buying vice president for 
Bros. Co., New York, says. He spoke 
before the International Association 
of Seed Crushers’ Congress in Ra- 
pallo, Italy, in June. 

Bunnell said utilization of farm 
products must be broadened and con- 
sumption expanded both in America 
and the rest of the world, particular- 
ly in those areas where living stand- 
ards are so much below our own. 
insisted that 
must be moved into consumption or 
exports regardless of exchange diffi- 
culties 


Bunnell surpluses 


Quoting Bunnell: “The production 
of fats and oils in the United States 
has doubled in the past 30 years. By 
far the largest increases are confined 
to two categories of production—soy- 
bean oil and tallow and 
These reflect the 
gence of soybeans as a major cash 


grease 


changes emer- 


Lever 


crop and the population increase of 
livestock with the augmented kill of 
hogs and cattle. 


“This spectacular development (of 
the soybean crop) was possible only 
because fast growing markets were 
able to absorb the products of the 
crushing mills. 


Boost from Mixed Feeds 

“The soybean processing industry 
received its strongest impetus for 
growth from its close alliance with 
the mixed feed industry. Research 
and the continual improvement of 
feeding formulas easily established 
the value of soybean protein te the 
feed manufacturer. 

“Without this ever increasing pro- 
tein supply, the American feed in- 
dustry would not have grown into 
the GIANT it is today. During 1956, 
35.7 million short tons of formula 
feeds were manufactured and dis- 
tributed in the United States. 

“Twenty-five years ago there was 
no such thing as a commercial broil- 
er industry. It is now a billion dollar 


NOW RUN YOUR GRAIN MOISTURES 
the IMPROVED more ACCURATE way! 


with the 
NEW SEEDBURO 


CTA AN 
I ee” oe el 


model 500 RC 
MOISTURE TESTER 


25 YEARS OF RESEARCH 
HAVE MADE THESE 
FEATURES POSSIBLE 


Tests are equivalent to the 


basic standards of the U.S.D.A. 


NEW ROUND FUNNEL — 
handles larger (250 
gram) sample — espe- 
cially designed for 
whele grains—automatic 
funnel reset 


EASY-TO-READ, built-in, 
eye-leve! thermometer 


You'll have to put New Seedburo Steinlite 500 RC 
through its paces to find how easy and conveniently 
this improved model makes moisture tests on corn, 
wheat, oats, rice, soybeans, flax, rye and sorghums. 
You simply drop the larger more practical 250 gram 
sample into the test cell and read the meter. Full 


information and the famous Seedburo service is as 


near to you as your phone . 
Collect, or— 


‘*See your Seedburo Representative” 


-+, M0 button to push, 
or dials to adjust. One 
scale for all moisture 
ranges 


NEW EASE OF OPERA- 
TION AND SPEED—bai- 
ance tester and there- 
after all that is neces- 
sary is to drap sample 
into test cell and ob- 


. Call ANdover 3-2128 


(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 


tending at that tine MOR RE OE aon on Eo Gk 


Dept. SD7, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


business. Turkeys that once were 
regarded as something special for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas are now 
consumed all the year around. In 
1930 the rate of lay, per laying hen, 
was 121 eggs per bird. Now the rate 
of lay is about 190 eggs per hen, or 
an increase of about 69 eggs. Yester- 
day’s 100 pounds of feed produced 
12.8 dozen eggs. Today’s 100 pounds 
of feed produces 19 dozen eggs. In 
1930 a chick needed 14 to 15 weeks 
to reach an average weight of 3 
pounds and required at least 5 pounds 
of feed per pound of gain—a total of 
15 pounds of feed. Today good com- 
mercial growers raise a 3-pound 
broiler in 8 or 9 weeks on about 2% 
pounds of feed per pound of gain— 
a total of 7% pounds of feed per 
bird. Even these results are being 
improved. 

“Forward progress in the dairy 
industry, beef cattle, calves and hogs 
is almost as dramatic. 


“I do not intend to leave the im- 
pression this advancement is all due 
to soybean meal. My emphasis is 
that better protein balance, with 
higher level of use in the feeding 
formula, stands out as an achieve- 
ment of first importance. 


“T was actively engaged in soybean 
operations during the 1930’s, when 
yearly soybean production was well 
under 100 million bushels. Even then 
a few far-seeing leaders in the soy- 
bean industry looked to the possi- 
bility of a 500-million-bushel crop. 
They had visions of an expanding 
feed business that would consume 
the meal fraction—80% by weight— 
if a market could be provided for the 
oil. 


“Animal agriculture concerned 
with the production of meat, milk 
and eggs has really ‘burst into bloom’ 
since that time and confirmed the 
convictions of the few rugged indi- 
viduals who could see the possibili- 
ties so far ahead in the future. 


OILCAKE/MEAL UTILIZATION 
Thousand metric tons 
Increase 
1933/34 1955/56 (Soy- 
Total Total Total bean 
meal meal meal meal) 
Utilization by: 
Poultry, 
turkeys, etc 164 3,168 3,004 
Pigs 185 1,418 1,233 
Dairy and 
beef cattle 1,382 3,323 1,941 
Others (includ- 
ing pets) 150 445 295 (241) 
Total 1,881 8354 6,473 
(Soybean 
meal only) (90) (5,493) 


(2,878) 
(1,139) 


(1,145 


(5,403) 


“In studying these figures, it 
should be realized that over 85% of 
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our soybean meal is marketed in the 
form of mixed feeds, as compared 
with only about 30% for cottonseed 
cake and say 40% for linseed cake. 









“A notable change has occurred in 
very recent years with respect to lo- 
cation of soybean plants. Originally 
the soybean industry depended al- 
most altogether on rail or truck 
movement, both for receiving the 
beans and transporting the products. 
The more recent additions in the 
industry have given recognition to 
the advantages of navigation. 


“Locations on the Mississippi 
River, the Tennessee River and their 
navigable tributaries have attracted 
new plants. Barge movement of soy- 
beans to river plants is increasing. 
Water movement of soybeans, soy- 
bean oil and meal through Gulf ports 
has grown. 
















“The St. Lawrence Seaway, when 
opened, will further increase this 
trend. This is a decided change in 
soybean industry thinking when 
earlier plants looked only to the 
market at home. 














“The expansion of dairying and 
poultry production in the Southeast- 
ern States is a new area for soybean 
meal consumption. Moreover, with 
the legislated cutback in cotton pro- 






duction, cottonseed crushers are 
steadily increasing their soybean 
operations.” 







New Margarine High 


MARGARINE production for the 
first four months of 1957 reached an 
all-time high of 497,826,000 pounds, 
according to data released by the 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

This represented an 
3.6% over margarine production for 
January-April 1956, which was 480,- 
438,000 pounds. 







increase of 











Soybean Oil for Rotterdam 





LOADING soybean oil on ship bound for Rotterdam at facilities of Bulk 
Storage Co., Inc., Morehead City, N. C. The firm has set up facilities for 
the handling of bulk liquids, especially fats and oils, for export/import by 


ocean-going vessels, during the past year. 


it has monthly service to the 


United Kinadom and the European Continent and one service to the Far 


East. 






Winter Soybeans Speed up Research 


WITH HELP from artificial light 
and heat, soybean research workers 
tried to produce an extra two gen- 
erations of soybeans in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois greenhouses this past 
winter. 

Richard Bernard, plant breeder 
with the U. S. Regional Soybean 
Laboratory at Urbana, explains that 
these two extra generations help to 
speed up development of disease- 


resistant varieties and other im- 
proved soybean strains. 
Since the short days of winter 


would cause soybeans to mature too 
soon, extra lights must be used to 
give about 14 hours of light in the 
greenhouses. 

But the fluorescent lights used by 
the researchers do not completely 





substitute for sunlight. Their low 
intensity causes the soybean plants 
to grow extremely tall and spindly. 
Most of the plants grow 6 to 8 feet 


tall, and the stems are thin and 
weak. However, when the seeds 
from these abnormal plants are 


planted in the field, they produce 
normal-sized plants. 

Disease resistance in soybeans is 
often found in varieties that are not 
suitable for Illinois conditions. So 
the job of the research workers is to 
cross adapted varieties with those 
carrying disease resistance and pro- 
duce a new variety suitable for II- 
linois soils and climate. The new 
varieties must be able to produce 
high yields without loss from dis- 
eases. 
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Pneumatic 


GRAIN//AYOR 


Conveys, Cleans, and Conditions Grain 
in ONE, FAST, LOW-COST Operation 


Yes... it’s true! Here is the latest up-to-date method of conveying 
and cleaning grain at a big savings to you! With only one man 
operating the Grainvayor, you can load a car of corn in less than 
one half the time it would take a crew of men doing it the old 
fashioned way. PLUS ...Grainvayor cleans the grain of rodent 
pellets, live insects, weevil-cut grain, and musty odors... all in 
the same, fast operation! It means loading and cleaning a bushel 
of corn for only a fraction of a cent. Think of the savings... in 
time and money! 


MANY OTHER USES 


Loading corn is only one of Grainvayor’s dollar-saving operations! 
Regardless of your grain handling problem... Grainvayor is 
equipped to do the job—oats from trucks to round bins .. . wheat 
from grain cars to flat storage . . . soybeans from flat storage to 
box cars . . plus many others. And ... you can depend on Grain- 
vayor’s guaranteed pneumatic conveying system for dependable, 
long-lasting service. 





Finance plan to meet your requirements—Trade in your old 
pneumatic equipment today for the latest, most efficient portable 
system available. 


Specialized Grainvayor field engineers available. 
Just write or call Streator 2-2176. 


1627 S. Illinois St. STREATOR, ILLINOIS 
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Seldom has the size of the soybean acreage on July 1 been so 
hard to determine or the size of the crop so uncertain. The general 
expectation has been for an increase in acreage, perhaps a large 
increase. 

But as of July 1 a fairly substantial acreage was still unplanted. 
And with torrential rains in late June flooding large areas in the soy- 
bean belt east of the Mississippi River many acres under water will 
have to be replanted later or abandoned. Local estimates on soy- 
bean acreage vary widely from steep increases due to switching 
other land into soybeans to sharply decreased acreage due to aban- 
donment. 

To summarize: 

1—The crop is almost universally late. 

2—A greatly increased acreage as compared with 1956 could 
still be planted, though this is not certain. 

3—A record crop is still possible, but a short crop with high 
foreign material is also possible. It all depends on the weather 
from now on. 

County Agent Keith Bilbrey, Blytheville, Ark., reported 10,000 
acres still to be planted in north Mississippi County, Ark., on June 
26. “For one of the few years in history, we’ll have some idle acres.” 

Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., reports only 50% of the acreage 
planted in the south part of Arkansas County, and that his area has 
had 50 inches of rainfall the first 6 months of 1956, equal to the 
normal annual rainfall. 

Frank Anderson, Stewardson, IIl., reports at least 25% of the 
acreage in Shelby County has been abandoned. 

Chester B. Biddle, Remington, Ind., reports planting practically 
complete in northwestern Indiana, but not complete in the central 
and southern parts of the state, and that many river bottom acres 
will not be planted in southern Indiana. 

Quoting Biddle: “Many feel the yield will be down compared 
with last 3 or 4 years. Late planting and weeds will affect yield.” 
Biddle says it has been a very rough season to work with continued 
rain from March to June. 





Early sales of 1956-crop soybeans by Commodity Credit Corp. 
have been brisk, with over 12.5 million bushels being moved as of 
June 27. The figures for CCC regional offices for that date were: 
Chicago 7,213,166 bu.; Minneapolis 4,386,000 bu.; Dallas 650,000 bu.; 
and Kansas City 350,000 bu. 

Some observers no longer look for CCC to hold many beans by 
the end of the season. 


Howard L. Roach, president of the Soybean Council of America, 
Inc., and Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice president of the American 
Soybean Association, endorsed the continuation of P. L. 480 and its 
expansion in some particulars in appearances before the P. L. 480 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
June 27 and 28. They pointed out that P. L. 480 sales of vegetable 
oils abroad have saved Commodity Credit from taking over addi- 
tional millions of bushels of 1956-crop soybeans. 


ARTICLES APPEARING IN LATE NEWS ARE NOT TO BE REPRINTED WITHOUT THE 
PERMISSION OF THE AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION. 





















U. S. Senator H. H. Humphrey is chairman of the P. L. 480 
subcommittee. 
Strayer and Roach also attended the meeting of representatives 


of all organizations conducting market development projects under 
P. L. 480 while in Washington. 


INVITE The Soybean Council of American board of directors meeting 
HANDLER (2 Chicago June 26 voted to extend an offer of representation on the 
REPRESENTA- board to the following organizations: The North American Export 
Grain Association, the Federation of Grain Cooperatives, and the 

TION § Grain and Feed Dealers National Association. 

The Council will sponsor soybean exhibits at international 
trade fairs at Salonika, Greece, and Cologne, Germany, in Septem- 
ber and October. The exhibit at Salonika will be basically soybean 
oil meal and the one at Cologne, soybean oil. 


Grain grading people, exporters and terminal elevator opera- 

wae tors will meet with Dewey Termohlen, agricultural attache at 

Tokyo, in a series of meetings at New Orleans July 29-30, to discuss 

the potentiality of the soybean export market in Japan, if handled 
correctly. 

Strayer, Jake Hartz, Jr., Stuttgart, Ark., Dr. A. K. Smith, 
USDA’s Northern Utilization Research Branch, and Val Hougen, 
foreign marketing specialist, fats and oils division of Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service, will attend the meetings. 


FURTHER USDA has announced a public hearing on a proposal to quaran- 

NEMATODE tine Arkansas and Kentucky for the soybean cyst nematode to be 

HEARING held in the Panorama Room of the King Cotton Hotel, Memphis, at 
10 a. m., July 24. 

It is contemplated that regulations in Arkansas and Kentucky 
will be similar to those proposed earlier for Missouri, North Carolina 
and Tennessee. The nematode has been found in Mississippi and 
Crittendon counties, Ark., and Fulton County, Ky. 


Cash prices 
June 28 


Soybean, No. 1 yellow, Chicago, bu. -.............2.20....-.21-.-11-------6 2.37% 
Soybean oil meal, Decatur, ton ..... 
Soybean off, crude, ecetr, ID. -........... 22... 1G 


Cash price to Cash price to Retail cash price 
farmers for for bagged 
No. 2 soybeans soybean oil meal 
June 28 June 28 


$2.25 


$65 
$2.20 @ $2.22 2.18 @ $2.20 60 @ $68 
2.1 


2.21 
2.12 
2.13 


) 72 


2.15 
218@ 2.30 2.20 
2.00 @ $2.25 


215@ 2.20 
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Send for UP-TO-DATE 
Anderson’s INFORMATION ON DRYING 








corn germs 


oO N D RY c RR Q cracked corn 


oats 










poultry feathers 





If you are on the lookout for improved methods 
for accurately adjusting the moisture content of granular, sesame 
non-sticking materials, send for this helpful booklet. Here you soybeans 
will find the latest drying methods, based on Anderson’s 
over 70 years experience in the field. In addition, you'll have 
at your fingertips a catalog of the most modern drying whole kernel wheat 
equipment available. Get this helpful booklet. white Qanstied 
Mail coupon for your complimentary copy today. 








whole kernel corn 








and other granular materials 
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MINNESOTA’s Dr. J. W. Lambert in 
the soybean breeding nursery at the 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


YOU ARE invited to visit the Minne- 
apolis Grain Exchange in the Exchange 
Building. 


Scene of Soybean meetings— 


Minnesota's Soybean 


Crop Expanding Fast 


TREMENDOUS things have hap- 
pened soybean-wise since the last 
annual convention of the American 
Soybean Association was held in 
Minneapolis, in 1949. 

U. S. soybean production has more 
than doubled in the intervening 
years. And Minnesota’s production 
has more than quadrupled! 

In 1949 the state produced 12 mil- 
lion bushels of soybeans and was 
proudly in sixth place among pro- 
ducing states. But in 1956 Minnesota 
grew 52% million bushels and was 
second only to Illinois! 

If when you go to the annual Na- 
tional Soybean Processors Associa- 
tion meeting and the American Soy- 
bean Association convention at Hotel 
Leamington in Minneapolis Aug. 26- 
28 you travel through southern Min- 
nesota you will see the nation’s sec- 
ond most concentrated soybean pro- 
ducing area. Central Illinois is the 
only section where soybean produc- 
tion is more concentrated. 

The newer high oil content high 
yielding varieties adapted to the 
more northern areas have made pos- 
sible this dramatic shift of soybean 


VEGETABLE OIL refinery of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. and ADM’‘s 1412-million- 


bushel terminal elevator. 


production in Minnesota in the past 
8 years. 


9 Processing Plants 


There are nine soybean processing 
plants in Minnesota, three of them 
in or near Minneapolis—the Cargill, 
Inc., plant at Savage; the Minnesota 
Linseed Oil Co. plant in Minneapolis, 
which also processes linseed; and 
Consumers Soybean Mills at Lake- 
ville. 

Two of the nation’s major soybean 
processing firms, General Mills, Inc., 
and Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., al- 
so have their headquarters at Minne- 
apolis. ADM has a processing plant 
at Mankato. 

There are three soybean oil refin- 
eries in Minnesota, ADM plants at 
Mankato and Minneapolis, and 
Honeymead Products Co. at Man- 
kato. 

Some of the nation’s largest ter- 
minal elevators for grain and soy- 
beans are at Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, including those of ADM, Car- 
gill, General Mills, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, Peavey 
Elevator Co., and many others. 


MINNEAPOLIS plant of General Mills 
is second largest of firm’s 17 flour 
mills. Minneapolis is a city of flour 
mills. 
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The Minneapolis Grain Exchange 
has extended an invitation for peo- 
ple at the soybean meetings to visit 
the Exchange in the Grain Exchange 
Building. Trading hours are from 
9:30 a.m. to 1:15 p.m. 


Minneapolis is also known as the 
milling city, with headquarters of 
five of the world’s largest wheat 
milling firms there. They are Gen- 
eral Mills, International Milling Co., 
Pillsbury Mills, Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., and Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co. The flour mills offer con- 
ducted tours for interested visitors. 


University of Minnesota, one of the 
nation’s largest universities as meas- 
ured by number of students enrolled, 
is located at Minneapolis and its sis- 
ter city, St. Paul. The State Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station is at Uni- 
versity Farm in St. Paul. 


Experimental Work 


The Experiment Station’s soybean 
breeding work is concentrated on 
Rosemount Farm 20 miles south of 
St. Paul, with smaller amounts being 
done at St. Paul, Morris and Crooks- 
ton. 


Soybean breeding work is being 
conducted by Drs. J. W. Lambert and 
J. C. Sentz of the University’s de- 
partment of agronomy and plant 
genetics. 


Considerable effort has been ex- 
pended in recent years toward de- 
velopment of varieties early enough 
for central Minnesota and the Red 
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Terminal Association. 
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Make your convention reservation: 








Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


River Valley of northwestern Min- 
nesota. 


If you stop at University Farm at 
St. Paul you will find perhaps of 
most interest groups O and I uniform 
regional trials, plantings of early 
Swedish selections for observation, a 
variety-weedicide trial, and a test 
of a number of the promising weedi- 
cides including Alanap and Randox. 


If you stop at Rosemount Farm 
you will find the breeding plots and 
special plantings of soybeans in hills. 


At the Waseca station in south 
central Minnesota you will find vari- 
ous yield trials including dates of 
planting in large plots handled with 
power equipment and several hun- 
dred breeding plots. A demonstra- 
tion of effects of weedicides in fairly 
large plots is also planned at Waseca. 


Prof. R. S. Dunham is in charge of 
weed control work at all stations 


A number of fertility experiments 
are being conducted on soybeans in 
Minnesota this year, according to Dr. 
A. C. Caldwell, professor of soils. 
These include N-P-K trials in prog- 
ress at two experiment stations with 
soybeans carried as one of the crops. 


An experiment is being set up 
with about a dozen fertilizer rates 
and combinations on soybeans grown 
continuously. And fertilizer experi- 
ments are being conducted in farm- 
ers’ fields in an effort to determine 
primarily the potassium needs of 
soybeans, with a secondary interest 
in phosphorus and nitrogen. 
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UNLOADING soybeans on barge at St. Paul elevator of Farmers Union Grain 


Hotel Leamington, 












THE SOYBEAN MEETINGS 


Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis 
Monday, Aug. 26—Annual busi- 


ness meeting, National Soybean 
Processors Associat'on and meeting 
of National Crop Improvement 
Council 

Tuesday, Aug. 27, and Wednes 
day, Aug. 28—37th annual conven- 
tion of the American Soybean As- 
sociation 

Aug. 29—A field trip (tentative) 











Rice Grain Corp. Opens 
Terminal Elevator 


RICE GRAIN CORP. officially 
opened its operations at the Rice- 
Powell Elevator June 10. This most 
modern marine terminal elevator 
with a rated official capacity of 
6,750,000 bushels is one of the twin 
elevators erected by the Chicago 
Regional Port District. 

The elevator is located at Lake 
Calumet, Port of Chicago, on Chica- 
go’s far south side. It is situated at 
the junction of the Mississippi-Illi- 
nois Waterway and Lake Michigan. 
It has every modern facility for load- 
ing and unloading via rail, truck, 
barge and steamship. It is an inte- 
gral part of the long-range Chicago 
plan for meeting the needs of the 
interior United States upon comple- 
tion of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Rice Grain Corp. represents a com- 
bination of a major Canadian and an 
outstanding United States grain in- 
terests. Daniel F. Rice, one of the 
two principals in Rice Grain Corp., 
is a noted figure in the U. S. grain 
trade. 
Kenneth A. Powell of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, has had a very extensive 
and interesting career in the Canadi- 
an grain trade. Among his many in- 
terests are K. A. Powell (Canada) 
Ltd., Powell Transits, Ltd., and Edi- 
ble Oils, Ltd. 
Active management of Rice Grain 
Corp. will be in a group headed by 
Ben Raskin who has been associated 
with the Rice organization for over 
11 years. 

Rice Grain Corp. plans to estab- 
lish itself as a merchandiser and ex- 
porter of all U. S. grains, Canadian 
grains and soybeans. 
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The Hohto, one of the 
edible varieties used 
in the tests. 





Palatability and ascorbic acid and 
sugar contents of six varieties of 


Vegetable-Type Soybeans 


By FRANCES O. VAN DUYNE, VIRGINIA R. CHARLES, 
OLIVE M. BATCHER' and KATHARINE J. HIVON? 


Department of Home Economics, University of IMlinois, Urbana, Ill. 


POS DETTE RTI “I So IRR: 


ROM THE STANDPOINT of nu- 
tritive value the use of soybeans 
in the American diet is to be en- 
couraged. However, more informa- 
tion is needed about the effects of 
preparation and storage on the 
palatability as well as on the amounts 
of nutrients present. This study was 
undertaken to compare the palata- 
bility of six varieties of freshly har- 
vested and processed green vegeta- 
ble-type soybeans and to determine 
the effect of freezing and freezer 
storage and of canning and storage 
on the ascorbic acid and sugar con- 
tents of the soybeans. 


Materials and Methods 
Favorite, Giant Green, Hahto, Jo- 
gun, Kia and Sanga soybeans were 
grown under the supervision of the 
department of horticulture, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Beans of the 1950, 
1951, and 1952 crops were used with 
the exception of Giant Green soy- 
beans, which were not available in 
1950. They were harvested at the 
green vegetable stage [Woodruff 
and Klaas (15)] and were brought 
to the food research laboratory on 
the days they were picked. 
Some of each variety of freshly 
harvested soybeans were hulled 
without blanching for determina- 
tions of moisture and ascorbic acid. 
However the major portion of each 
1 Present address, Human Nutrition Re- 
search Branch, Agricultural Research 
Service, USDA, Beltsville, Md. 2 Present 


address, Department of Biochemistry, Pur- 
due University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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lot was blanched in the pods in hot 
water for 5 minutes and cooled in 
cold running water for 5 minutes 
to facilitate hulling. 

After hulling, the blanched and 
cooled soybeans were sampled for 
moisture, ascorbic acid and sugar 
determinations and were cooked and 
scored for palatability. 

Other portions of the blanched 
and cooled beans were frozen and 
canned. The preparation for freez- 
ing and conditions during freezing 
and storage were similar to those 
described by Van Duyne et al. (9), 
although some of the freezing and 
storage was carried on in a home 
freezing unit where the same tem- 
perature of storage as in the walk-in 
unit was maintained. 

The soybeans were canned accord- 
ing to the directions given in “War- 
time Canning of Fruits, Vegetables” 
(12) except that plain No. 2 tin cans 
were used in 1950 and enamel-lined 
ones in 1951 and 1952. The canned 
beans were stored at room temper- 
ature. 

The palatability of the frozen and 
canned beans was rated after 6 
months of storage. At the same time 
moisture, ascorbic acid and sugar 
contents were again determined. 

For the palatability ratings 50 gm. 
samples of fresh blanched, and 
cooled, frozen, or drained canned 
soybeans were added to a boiling 
mixture of 34 ml. distilled water and 
6 ml. 10% NaCl and cooked for 8 or 
10 minutes after the liquid returned 


rio ra 


to boiling. Two to four research 
workers rated the fresh cooked soy- 
beans on the basis of appearance, 
color, texture, flavor, and absence 
of off-flavor, while the cooked 
frozen and canned soybeans were 
rated usually by four but occasion- 
ally by three judges. A 5-point scale 
was used in which 5 corresponded to 
very good; 4, good; 3, fair; 2, poor; 
and 1, very poor. The numerical 
values for each characteristic were 
defined by adjectives to aid in judg- 
ing and the total scores were ob- 
tained by adding the scores given to 
the five characteristics. 

Moisture determinations were 
made by drying weighed ground 
samples to constant weight in a 
vacuum oven maintained at temper- 
atures ranging from 55° to 60° C. 
The reduced ascorbic acid contents 
of the fresh, blanched and cooled, 
frozen and stored, and canned and 
stored soybeans were determined by 
the procedure used for soybeans by 
Van Duyne, et al. (10). 

Samples were prepared for sugar 
analyses according to MacMasters, 
Woodruff and Klaas (6) but the 
extraction procedure differed. The 
beans were ground in a Waring 
Blendor with 70% alcohol and the 
sugars were extracted by alcohol us- 
ing Soxhlet extractors. After re- 
moval of the alcohol and clarifica- 
tion, reducing and total sugars were 
determined by the official Lane- 
Eynon general volumetric method 
(1). 
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Results and Discussion 


Mean ratings of individual palata- 
bility characteristics and total mean 
scores for six varieties of fresh, 
frozen and canned soybeans grown 
in 3 years are given in Table I. The 
ratings of the beans in the different 
years were averaged because the 
results obtained in each presented 
a similar though not identical pic- 
ture. 


The mean scores for these six 
varieties indicate that they were 
considered good or slightly above 
good as a cooked fresh green vege- 
table and only slightly less pala- 
table after freezing and 6 months 
of freezer storage. The color, tex- 
ture and flavor of the canned soy- 
beans received mean scores below 
fair and the total mean scores cor- 
respond to ratings of fair. 


In “Soybeans and Soybean Prod- 
ucts” (7), Smith and Van Duyne re- 
viewed earlier work which pointed 
to the same conclusions; that suit- 
able varieties of green soybeans can 
be satisfactorily used as a vegetable; 
that desirable products are obtained 
by methods of home freezing; and 
that canned soybeans are less ac- 
ceptable. 


In general, the differences among 
the scores of the different varieties 
were smaller than the differences 
due to processing. Of the six varieties 
tested the cooked fresh and frozen 
Favorite soybeans received slightly 
higher mean scores than the other 
varieties and in 2 of the 3 years 
this variety ranked first when judged 
as fresh or frozen cooked beans. 
However, as canned beans the Jogun 
variety had the highest mean total 
score with the mean score for Sanga 
soybeans only slightly lower. The 
canning liquors of Giant Green soy- 
beans of the 1951 crop and of Kia 
soybeans of the 1951 and 1952 crops 
exhibited gel formation. It is in- 
teresting that when the judges rated 
these cooked fresh beans they indi- 
cated they were past the optimum 
green vegetable stage. Walls (11) and 
Kramer et al. (4) state that maturity 
is one of the factors associated with 
gel formation. 


Mean values for the reduced 
ascorbic acid contents of freshly har- 
vested soybeans and of soybeans 
processed by home methods are 
given in Table II. The mean amounts 
of ascorbic acid present in beans 
of the 1950, 1951, and 1952 crops 
varied from .33 mg. per gram for 
Favorite soybeans to .28 mg. per 
gram for Kia. From 8 to 18% of the 
ascorbic acid originally present was 
lost during blanching and cooling 
and an additional 1 to 6% during 
freezing and 6 months of freezer 
storage. On the other hand the 
drained, stored canned soybeans re- 
tained relatively small amounts of 
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TABLE |. 


Veriety 
Favorite 


Giant Green2 


Hahto 


Jogun 


Kia 


Sanga 


1 Maximum score—5, very good; minimum score—1, very poor 
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1950, 1951 AND 1952 CROPS 


-_—- Mean scores* 


Treatment previous 
to cooking 
Blanched and cooled 

Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 


in 1951 and 1952. 
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MEAN PALATABILITY SCORES OF COOKED GREEN VEGETABLE SOYBEANS OF THE 


Total 
mean scores 
and mean 
deviations 
22.4+0.8 
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2 This variety was available only 


TABLE Il. MEAN ASCORBIC ACID VALUES FOR FRESHLY HARVESTED AND FOR PROCESSED 
GREEN VEGETABLE SOYBEANS OF THE 1950, 1951 AND 1952 CROPS 
Mean values and mean deviations 
Retention of 
ascorbic acid 
Moisture Ascorbic acid raw weight 
content content basis! 
Variety Treatment % mg. per gm. % 
Favorite Freshly harvested 72.5 + 3.7 .33 = 02 
Blanched and cooled 72.9+3.5 27 + .02 82+0 
Frozen and stored 73.1 & 3.1 25+ .01 76+2 
Canned and stored 78.4225 05 + .02 142+5 
Giant Green? Freshly harvested 65.2 + 0.8 30 + .O1 
Blanched and cooled 66.8 + 0.9 26 + .00 84+0 
Frozen and stored 66.4 +0.1 24 + .00 80 +2 
Canned and stored 7442+0.3 04 + .00 16+2 
Hahto Freshly harvested 68.8 + 1.8 32 + .04 
Blanched and cooled 69.7+1.8 27 + .02 83+3 
Frozen and stored 69.5 + 1.5 25 + .02 79 +6 
Canned and stored 74.4+1.0 05 + .02 16+3 
Jogun Freshly harvested 72.0 + 3.3 30 + .02 
Blanched and cooled 71.6+2.9 27 + .02 924 
Frozen and stored 71.5+2.4 27 + .02 91+0 
Canned and stored 77.3419 06 + .00 2122 
Kia Freshly harvested 70.2 + 4.0 28 + .O1 
Blanched and cooled 70.8 + 4.2 24+ .01 85+3 
Frozen and stored 71.6+3.6 23 + .02 79 +4 
Canned and stored 76.9 +2.2 05 + .00 9+) 
Sanga Freshly harvested 7111.4 31 + .02 
Blanched and cooled 70.4+1.4 27 + .02 8623 
Frozen and stored 70.6+1.0 26 + .02 83 +6 
Canned and stored 7523 05 + .02 1624 


! Based on the assumption that there is no difference between the weights of raw soybeans and 
those of blanched and cooled soybeans that are blanched and cooled in the pods 
was available only in 1951 and 1952 


TABLE Ill. 


Variety 
Favorite 


Siant Green® 


Hahto 


Jogun 


Kia 


Sanga 


1 Calculated as dextrose 


VEGETABLE SOYBEANS OF THE 1950, 1951 AND 1952 CROPS 


Mean values and mean deviations 
Sugar content as determined 


Treatment 


Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 
Blanched and cooled 
Frozen and stored 
Canned and stored 


2 Calculated as invert 


Moisture 
content 
% 
72.9 
73.1 
78.4 
66.8 
66.4 
74.0 
69.7 
69.5 
74.1 
71.6 
71.5 
76.7 
70.8 
71.6 
77.0 
70.4 
70.6 
75.4 
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sugar no 


sucrose 


Reducing! 
% 
1.11 + .07 
1.11 + .06 
3 
0.89 + .09 
0.93 + .09 
3 

1.11 + .04 
1.13 = .06 
8 

1.16 > .07 
4+ .08 
3 
1.08 = .10 
1.07 = .12 
3 


1.16 + .07 
7+ .06 


3 


2 This variety 


MEAN VALUES FOR REDUCING AND TOTAL SUGAR CONTENTS OF PROCESSED GREEN 


Total? 
% 
55 
64 
.084 
.23 
10 
01 
29 
26 
07 
18 
26 
12 
16 
05 
06 
.06 
04 
04 
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3 Only in drained canned soy- 


beans of the 1951 crop were the reducing sugar contents high enough to be determined by the 


method used 


mined by the method used 


4In 1950 the total sugar content of this variety was not high enough to be deter 
> This variety was available only in 1951 and 1952 







the original ascorbic acid contents. 
The mean percentage retention for 
Jogun soybeans, 21%, was the high- 
est of the six varieties and Favorite 
soybeans exhibited the lowest. 


The figures obtained for the 
amounts of ascorbic acid present 
in these six varieties of raw soy- 
beans are within the range published 
earlier by Van Duyne et al. (8) for 
nine varieties of soybeans. However, 
Caldwell et al. (3) reported lower 
values for Giant Green and Hahto 
soybeans and a higher value for Jo- 
gun than were obtained in the pres- 
ent study. Lee and Whitcombe (5) 
found that raw Giant Green soy- 
beans contained 0.29 mg. per gram 
but that after freezing and 6 months 
at 0° F. they retained only 0.17 mg. 
per gram. Bedford and McGregor (2) 
reported that blanched canned Ban- 
sei soybeans retained 63% of their 
ascorbic acid content. However, this 
figure includes retention in the can- 
ning liquor and is therefore not 
comparable to the percentage re- 
tentions in the present study which 
are for the drained beans. 


Mean values for the percentage 
of reducing and total sugars in 
blanched and cooled, frozen and 
stored, and canned and stored soy- 
beans are presented in Table III. 
The relative amounts of reducing 
and total sugars in the freshly har- 
vested blanched and cooled soybeans 
are similar to those reported by Mac- 
Masters, Woodruff and Klaas (6) 
though the actual amounts obtained 
in the present study are lower. These 
authors found that the reducing 
sugar content of nine varieties of 
green soybeans at the cooking stage 
ranged from 5.22% to 7.40% and the 
total sugar content from 16.04% to 
22.83% and that the amounts pres- 
ent in both forms decreased as the 
beans became more mature. Calcu- 


lated on the vacuum-dried basis the 
mean values for six varieties in- 
cluded in this study ranged from 
2.68% to 4.17% and from 7.96% to 
11.75% for the reducing and total 
sugar contents, respectively. 


When the sugar contents for the 
3 years were compared it was seen 
that there was as wide a variation 
within a variety (the total sugar 
contents of Kia soybeans ranged 
from 8.67% to 14.05%) as there was 
between varieties. Wolfe, Park and 
Burrell (14) reported lower values 
than the ones obtained here for the 
reducing sugar contents of Jogun 
soybeans planted on different dates 
and harvested on the same date. 


Freezing and 6 months of freezer 
storage apparently had no effect 
on the sugar content of the beans. 
However, the drained stored canned 
beans retained only from 42% to 
46% of the original total sugar con- 
tents and the reducing sugar con- 
tent of the canned beans was so 
low that in 2 of the 3 years of the 
study it could not be determined 
by the method employed. It is inter- 
esting that Wilsie, Nelson and Lowe 
(13) found that the addition of sugar 
before canning seemed to improve 
the flavor and texture of canned 
soybeans. 


Summary 

Six varieties of freshly cooked 
green vegetable-type soybeans re- 
ceived total palatability ratings cor- 
responding to good and the cooked 
stored frozen beans were only 
slightly less palatable. However, the 
cooked stored canned soybeans re- 
ceived ratings below fair for color, 
texture, and flavor. 


Freezing and freezer storage had 
little effect on the ascorbic acid and 
reducing and total sugar contents 
though approximately 15% of the 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 


) Your jobber has them, or 


(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement 
gives better cup balance . . . 
saves belting. 

(4) Hyperbolic sideboard 
ends permit greater load 
capacity without “slopping.” 


write B. |. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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ascorbic acid content was lost during 
b!anching and cooling. After can- 
ning and storage, the drained beans 
retained only from 14% to 21% of 
the amounts of ascorbic acid found 
in the freshly harvested beans and 
less than half of the original total 
sugar contents. 
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New Processing Corp. 
Formed in Mississippi 


TWELVE cotton oil mills, all fully 
equipped, have been bought by 
Mississippi Oil Mills, Inc., Jackson, 
Miss., a recently chartered $7 million 
corporation owned by state cotton 
ginners and cotton and soybean pro- 
ducers. 

Mississippi Cottonseed Products Co. 
sold the oil mills, located in Jackson, 
Kosciusko, Grenada, Greenwood, 
Indianola, Greenville, Hollandale, 
Belzoni, Yazoo City, Hazelhurst, 
Magnolia and Newton. 

Manager of the new corporation is 
W. K. McWilliams, Kemper County 
farmer and former Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration official. 

Mississippi Oil Mills, Inc., initiated 
its stock sales program the first week 
in June, seeking to have a relatively 
large per cent of Class A stock sold 
prior to the beginning of crushing 
cottonseed and soybeans next fall. 

Directors of the new enterprise are 
J. F. Barbour II, Indianola, presi- 
dent; R. W. Coleman, Okolona, vice 
president; T. S. Wood, Hollandale; 
Jack Causey, Liberty; J. H. Freeman, 
Jr., Greenwood, and M. R. Calder, 
Magee. 
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Gaulding Elected Head 


Tri-States Mill Group 


E. A. GAULDING, Buckeye Cellu- 
lose Corp., Jackson, Miss., was elect- 
ed president of the Tri-States Oil 
..,. Mill Superintend- 
» ents Association at 
the annual meet- 
ing at Memphis, 
Tenn., June 5 and 
6, succeeding Otis 
M. Beckham, Os- 
ceola Products Co., 
Osceola, Ark. Mr. 
Gaulding was first 
vice president dur- 
ing the past year. 

Other officers 
elected: Harry L. Southall, Union Oil 
Mill, Bunkie, La., first vice presi- 
dent; R. T. Herring, Ninety-Six Man- 
ufacturing Co., Ninety-Six, S. C., sec- 
ond vice president; O. D. Easley, 
Southern Cotton Oil Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. 
O. D. Easley, 1455 East McLemore 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn., corresponding 
secretary. 













E. A. Gaulding 














Research committee: E. H. Tenent, 
Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., chairman; Lawrence 
Hodges, Forrest City, Ark.; and A. C. 













GENERAL OFFICE and No. 1 plant of the Aeroglide Corp. at Raleigh, N. C. 
Architect’s drawing shows facilities as they now appear following recent comple- 
tion of an added work area, crane bay and new truck loadout door. Continued 
increase in the demand for Aeroglide grain driers made it mandatory that the 
firm again expand its manufacturing facilities during the first quarter of 1957. 
It has increased production space approximately 3,000 square feet with a high 
overhead clearance. Aeroglide’s No. 2 plant, not shown, was put into operation in 
July 19564. 


Wamble, Cottonseed Research Lab- 
oratories, College Station, Tex. 


Study Atomic Radiation 
SCIENTISTS at the University of 
The 1958 convention will be held er , 

Illinois are continuing their study 
June 4-6 at the Edgewater Gulf ae ee wisn. 
Hotel, Biloxi, Miss., with B. C. Lundy 
and Woodson Campbell as co-chair- 
men. 


of the effects of atomic radiation on 
soybeans this season. D. W. Cham- 
berlain, staff member of the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory, has 
finished planting the third genera- 


The 1959 convention will be June 
10-12 at the Buena Vista Hotel, also 
in Biloxi. tion of irradiated seed. 

The 1957-58 regional meeting of The 
the Association will be held at Mem- 
phis Dec. 1, 1957, with W. E. Hass- 
ler, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Mem- 
phis, as chairman. 


researchers hope that soy- 
beans getting this treatment will 
stem 


show resistance to brown 


rot, a serious soybean disease. 
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Allan K. Smith 


Dr. A. K. Smith Receives 
Superior Service Award 


DR. ALLAN K. SMITH, a member 
of the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory, Peoria, I1l., and an inter- 
national authority on soybean pro- 
tein and its uses, received a superior 
service award from Secretary Ezra 
T. Benson at the Department of Ag- 
riculture’s 11th annual awards cere- 
monies in Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Smith received his award “for 
meritorious creative contributions 
advancing basic knowledge of soy- 
bean proteins leading to their isola- 
tion and characterization, pilot-plant 
production, and increased industrial 
and food uses.” 

His monograph on Chinese, Kore- 
an, and Japanese use of soybeans for 
foods, written after a personal sur- 
vey, widely circulates throughout 
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the world. Foreign chemists come to 
study under him. 

Increasing industrial uses for soy- 
beans is a major objective of the 
Northern Laboratory. 

Dr. Smith started his research on 
the chemistry and uses of soybean 
protein at USDA’s Regional Soybean 
Industrial Products Laboratory at 
Urbana, Ill. When that laboratory 
became an integral part of the 
Northern Regional Laboratory at 
Peoria in 1942, he continued his re- 
search on protein properties and 
food uses of oilseeds. 

The basic research results on soy- 
bean protein conducted under his 
direction have made a major contri- 
bution to the estimated annual pro- 
duction of 50 million pounds of iso- 
lated soybean protein. Based on in- 
formation developed in his studies, 
this protein is used in paper coat- 
ings, in plywood adhesives, and in 


Cargill’s Memphis Dehulling Oper 
























































shotgun shell casings, as well as in 
such food products as bread, spa- 
ghetti, breakfast foods and cheese. 


Council Attorney Killed 


BEN F. BUTLER, prominent Water- 
loo, Iowa, attorney and legal adviser 
to the Soybean Council of America, 
Inc., was fatally injured in an auto- 
mobile collision in Waterloo and died 
June 14. 


Mr. Butler, a former district judge, 
played a leading role in the forma- 
tion of the Soybean Council a year 
ago, and had been active in the or- 
ganization since. 


A longtime leader in Boy Scout 
work, Mr. Butler was returning 
home from a Scout meeting where 
he had presented Silver Beaver 
awards to several outstanding Scout 
leaders, when the accident occurred. 
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DEHULLING EQUIPMENT. Much interest has been expressed in the de- 
hulling operation at the new soybean processing plant of Cargill, Inc., in 
Memphis, Tenn., which was illustrated in our May issue. A larger illustration 
of the dehulling equipment installation appears above. It consists of Carter 
Millerators and Carter Duo-Aspirators following the cracking rolls. The 
Carter Millerators shown in the upper level remove loosened hulls both by 


screening and aspirating operations. 
lower level remove additional hulls by aspiration. 


The Carter Duo-Aspirators on the 
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The French Oil Mill Machinery Co.'s more than a 
half century of experience covers every aspect of 
solvent extraction—large plants and small, indoors 
and outdoors, for processing every type of oil 
bearing seeds and nuts. 

French has more than twice as many full-size 
extraction plants in operation as any other manu- 
facturer in this country. And each year, these 
French plants process almost as much oil tonnage 
as all others combined. 

French has designed and built solvent extrac- 


When you plan to install new solvent extraction 
equipment, put this wealth of experience to work 
. . Consult The French Oil Mill 


Machinery Co.—world's largest manufacturer of 


for you. 


vegetable oil processing machinery. 
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tion equipment to meet the needs of every mill— 
from the largest to the smallest—as shown by this 
list of French plants now operating: 


15 installations—daily capacities 500 to 1000 tons 
and over 


34 installations—daily capacities 200 to 500 tons 
13 installations—daily capacities 150 tons or less 

A total of 62 French solvent extraction installa- 
tions now processing all types of oil seeds and 
nuts—producing highest quality products . . . and 
profits for their owners. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL 


MACHINERY CO. 
PIQUA,OHIO-U.S.A 
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U. S. Beans High in Oil, Protein 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute, Tokyo, Japan 


WITH AN EXPANDED budget, 
double that of the previous year, the 
work of the Institute is progressing, 
concentrating more in the education- 
al and promotional activities. 

May was occupied by the Tokyo 
Fair exhibit. The immediate result 
of the exhibit is of course difficult to 
appraise, but with people including 
the trade groups and the general 
public gathered in Tokyo for the 
Fair from all over Japan it can safe- 
ly be said that soybeans and their 
various products have been widely 
introduced with the nutritious values 
made known to the people through 
various literatures and pamphlets. 
Undoubtedly, at the same time, the 
important role U. S. soybeans play 
in the Japanese market has been 
well implanted here in Japan. 


Chen Article 

The effectiveness of promotional 
activities, although still in an early 
stage, is gradually manifesting itself. 
In one instance, a girls’ university in 
Tokyo approached the Institute for 
educational information and sugges- 
tions helpful in opening a new course 
in the study of the nutritious values 
of soybeans in cooking. In another 
instance, quite recently we were re- 
quested by a Miso Association in 
Sendai, a few hundred miles north of 
Tokyo, to send them a few hundred 
copies of our booklet entitled “Heart 
Disease and Soybeans,” a Japanese 
translation of an article authored by 
Dr. Philip S. Chen, in which there is 
a paragraph devoted to the value of 
soybeans. 

A part of our educational and pro- 
motional work, as already referred 
to in my previous reports, is being 
assigned to government agencies like 
the Food Life Improvement Associa- 
tion and the Nutrition Association. 
Apart from these programs the In- 
stitute has planned to carry out its 
own promotional work in various 
ways. Newspapers, magazines, and 
radios are utilized and whenever oc- 
casions offer the Institute will hold 
its own educational meetings or par- 
ticipate in meetings to be held by 
various trade groups or government 
institutes. 

On the occasion of the annual con- 
vention of All Japan Nutritionists 
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Association which was held for two 
days in Tokyo in the latter part of 
May, where there were more than 
3,000 nutritionists, we displayed the 
exhibits that had been used in the 
Tokyo Trade Fair including not only 
the various soybean products but the 
different varieties of U. S. soybeans. 
An illustrated lecture was given by 
this Institute on the subject of U. S. 
soybeans particularly referring to 
the study made by this Institute on 
the superior quality of U. S. soy- 
beans by giving figures of analyses 
made on various samples of U. S. 
soybeans and Chinese soybeans. 

It has been generally believed that 
U. S. soybeans are more suitable for 
oil processing because of higher yield 
of oil, but that due to a smaller con- 
tent of protein U. S. soybeans are not 
suitable for manufacturing food 
products, and for this reason prefer- 
ence has been given to Chinese soy- 
beans by the food manufacturers of 
such products as miso, shoyu, natto, 
kinako and tofu. 

The result of the study made by 
this Institute is enlightening. It is 
quite contrary to what has been be- 
lieved by many. The following is a 
table showing figures of moisture, 


oil, and protein percentage on nine 
different samples taken from nine 
different shipments arriving during 
December 1955 to March 1957, from 
the United States and China: 

RESULTS OF ANALYSES 

U. S. soybeans 

1 2 3 *4 5 6 

% % % % % % 
Oil 20.21 20.24 19.47 19.84 20.29 20.04 


Moisture 11.30 13.30 11.79 11.87 11.23 13.15 
Protein. 42.19 41.50 40.69 39.43 41.25 40.69 


Chinese soybeans 
7 


9 

% % % 
Oil 18.69 1840 19.17 
Moisture 14.59 13.30 14.59 
Protein 40.00 39.31 39.13 


* Minnesota beans imported for the first time. 


These figures definitely show that 
U. S. soybeans not only contain more 
oil but also a higher percentage of 
protein than the Chinese soybeans. 
Repeated similar tests, perhaps by 
taking average of 3 or 4 years, will 
be necessary to establish sufficient 
ground before it can be definitely 
proved that U. S. soybeans in gen- 
eral contain more protein than the 
Chinese soybeans. 

It is interesting to note, however, 
that on the strength of these analyses 
made by the Institute, the Shoyu As- 
sociation, which comprises more than 
7,000 manufacturers of shoyu all 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS of Japanese-American Soybean Institute meet in Tokyo 
headquarters. Left to right, Saihei Toriumi, vice president Japan Shoyu Associa- 
tion; Keiichi Matsuoka, retiring president Oil & Fat Importers & Exporters Associa- 
tion; Kumazo Abe, president Japan Tofu Association; Albert Dimond, president 
American Soybean Association; Howard Akers, assistant agricultural attache, 
Tokyo; Tokibei Tanaka, vice president Japan Miso Industry Association; Mitsuo 
Hirano, president Japan Oil & Fat Manufacturers Association; Ersel Walley, chair- 
man American Soybean Association market development committee; and Shizuka 





Hayashi, managing director Japanese-American Soybean Institute. 
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over Japan who use soybeans and 
soybean meal totaling approximately 
350,000 tons in terms of soybeans a 
year, has recommended at its an- 
nual convention to give preference 
to U. S. soybeans and even to pay a 
premium for the higher content of 
protein. 

The same theory could be applied 
to the manufacturers of soybean 
products who place more importance 
on protein than on oil. The Institute 
has sent out circulars to approxi- 
mately 30,000 manufacturers of tofu 
who have a potential requirement 
for soybeans of over 400,000 tons a 
year. Efforts will further be made 
to educate the miso manufacturers 
who are at present giving preference 
to Chinese beans. It should be kept 
in mind, of course, that the miso 
manufacturers as well as the tofu 
makers require soybeans having as 
little foreign material as possible. 


J.R. Dicken Heads N. O. 
Grain Inspection Work 


J. RAYMOND DICKEN has been 
placed in charge of grain inspection 
activities of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture New 
Orleans office, the 
USDA has an- 
nounced. 

Dicken will 
supervise the work 
of. licensed grain 
inspectors at New 
Orleans, Mobile, 
Port Allen and at 
other points in the 
New Orleans dis- 
trict. These _ in- 
spectors obtain and analyze samples 
of grain to determine its proper 
grade under standards established by 
the U. S. Grain Standards Act. 

Practically all of the soybeans and 
other grains that arrive at the in- 
spection points are destined for ex- 
port and inspected out as cargo load- 
ing. 

Mr. Dicken has served in the New 
Orleans office since 1938. Previously 
he served with USDA’s Forest Serv- 
ice, and the Extension Service in 
Kansas. 





J. R. Dicken 


Grain inspection is one of three 
major service programs of the New 
Orleans office. The other two con- 
sist of rice inspection and grading, 
and rice market reporting. Upon the 
recent retirement of W. D. Smith 
who had been in charge of all three 
programs, the office was realigned 
so that each program is now under 
the direction of a person with long 
experience in that particular field. 
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Clipper 7-Capacity 


j ‘SOYBEAN CLEANERS ie 


each engineered for fast, 
top level cleaning... 


Spun LEO 


Low cost, simplicity and sturdiness of 
construction, coupled with its great 
versatility, has made this cleaner one 
of our most popular models. Cleans 
wheat and soybeans at rate of 
1000 to 1200 bushels per hour. 
Rough rice is cleaned at 600 bushels 
per hour. Using close top screens this 
228-D makes selective separations at 
relatively lesser capacities. Built 
either in all-steel or wood construc- 
tion as desired. 


Sige LED 


TWINFLOW 


The new large capacity market cleaner 
that really cleans, using a medium- 
size top screen, it is easy to get such 
capacities as: 3000 bushels of wheat 
and soybeans, 2500 bushels of corn, 
2000 bushels of oats and 1800 bush- 
els of rice per hour. Built in either 
all-steel or wood construction, it it 
especially designed for grain ele- 
vators, corn or soybean plants and 
rice mills. 


.. Syoee PCPS 


QUADFLOW 

In the same respect as with the two 
fast cleaners above, the 6000 bushels 
per hour rated capacity of this big, 
powerful Clipper is conservatively 
stated. Greater output is possible de- 
pending on the condition of the grain 
‘and desired degree of cleaning. Users 
acclaim its dependability—“‘once ad- 
justed it does a consistently faithful 
job of cleaning, hour after hour, with 
little more than an occasional glance 
to check feed and flow.” Built in steel 
construction only. 6000 bu. SOY- 
BEANS. 


cleaning job best. The Clipper line includes precision seed cleaners, 
scalpers, a complete line of bucket elevators, cob breakers, polish- 
ers, dust collectors, vibrating pits and conveyors, debearders, huiler- 
scarifiers, etc. RANDOLPH GRAIN DRIERS—300 to 2500 bu. per penises DRieRs 


hr. capacities. L ae ' you HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY Saginaw, Michigan 


These are three of over sixty models to do your screen and air C L | PPER 
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CROP REPORT 


Large Acreage Is Still Unplanted 


PLANTING OF THE soybean crop 
was further delayed during June and 
late in the month there were still 
large acreages to be planted, particu- 
larly in southern Illinois, southern 
Indiana, southeastern Missouri and 
in lowlands and river bottom areas. 

Planting was about complete in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio and south- 
eastern Ontario. 

Most observers looked for a larger 
national acreage than last year, but 
a lower per acre yield. Agronomists 
point out that delayed plantings gen- 
erally result in reduced yields. 

Condition of that part of the crop 
that had been planted was in general 
good. 

The season being what it is there 
are bound to be some weedy, grassy 
fields. But a surprising number re- 
port a good outlook for weed control. 

Spot reports from our corres- 
pondents: 

Florida. E. N. Stephens, county 
agent, Pensacola (6-21): Small grain 
must be harvested before (balance of 
soybean) planting and showers pre- 
vent this. Condition of crop very 
good. Moisture supply good. 

Illinois. C. R. Acord, Kansas (6-21): 
Our territory practically planted, but 
south of us in Clark County some 
plowing yet to be done and they will 
need another week or more. Our 
early beans were extra weedy when 
the weather cleared up. Planting 
date 3 to 4 weeks later than normal. 
Acreage 15% increase over 1956, 5 to 
10% over USDA intentions report. 
Crop extra good color and growing 
fast. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign (6-22): 
Still a small percentage of producers 
who will need most of next week to 
complete seedings. Recent flood 
rains added to already large planned 
acreage. General growing conditions 
very satisfactory. Early varieties 
used extensively. Outlook for weed 
control normal. 

Indiana. K. E. Beeson, Agricultur- 
al Extension Service, Lafayette 
(6-21): There are sections every- 
where in the state where soil is still 
too wet and much of corn and soys 
remain to be planted. Crop Improve- 
ment Association board members 
from southwestern Indiana report 
very little planting this week and 
will be some time before river bot- 
toms are drained. This is one of the 
heavier soybean growing sections of 
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the state and planting in that section 
greatly retarded. Planted soybeans, 
which I have seen in 350 miles of 
travel in last 7 days, look very good 
although the growth is short. Stands 
excellent. In north central Indiana 
generally farmers are getting ahead 
of the weeds. 

George K. Black, J. A. McCarty 
Seed Co., Evansville (6-21): Planting 
about 3 weeks late. Probable de- 
crease in acreage as result of ad- 
verse weather. Approximately 50% 
yet to be planted. Lots of overflow 
ground and heavy soil will do well 
to get in by July 10. Considerable 
acreage being planted to grain sor- 
ghum as a better value for extra late 
planting. 

Kansas. Elmer L. Buster, Kansas 
Soya Products Co., Emporia (6-20): 
At present acreage about 50% less 
than 1956. A spell of dry weather 
next 10 days will bring it to full 
acreage as compared with last year. 
Upland acreage pretty well in. River 
bottom acreage yet to be planted. 
Moisture conditions very good. 
Weeds may be problem with wet 
fields. 

Louisiana. Mark H. Brown, Lake 
Providence (6-20): Acreage 70% of 
last year’s crop. Continuous rains 
since last February have made all 
crops late. Some lands too grassy for 
soybeans. Due to late harvest of 
oats and wheat very few soybeans 
will be planted behind these crops. 
The small crop we have is very good 
and advanced. Some starting to 
bloom. Too much rain and still 
raining. 

Minnesota. Howard E. Grow, 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co., Fari- 
bault: Probable increase of 10% over 
1956 about as planting intentions. 
Subsoil still somewhat lacking in 
moisture. Some fields are weedy. 

Mississippi. H. H. Huddleston, La- 
mont (6-22): Planting later than 
usual but in accord with experiment 
station recommendations. Very little 
still to be planted. Over 40 inches of 
rainfall so far this year. Ten to 20% 
increase in acreage. 

Missouri. Arthur E. Frank, Dan- 
nen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph (6-20): 
About 5% increase in acreage. 5 to 
10% of crop still to be planted. Lib- 
eral moisture supply. Condition of 
crop slightly above normal. 

O. H. Acom, Wardell: We have had 
one of the wettest seasons in my 31 
years in southeast Missouri. A lot 


of replanting and replanting the sec- 
ond time on cotton and some re- 
planting on beans. It is usually very 
hard to get beans up after the middle 
of June and our land, after being 
flooded out so many times, is not in 
good planting condition. 

J. Ross Fleetwood, University of 
Missouri, Columbia (6-22): Plantings 
will finally be about same as last 
year and slightly under planting in- 
tentions. Probably 10% still to be 
planted. Crop in good shape but 
very late in many areas. Weeds a 
serious problem in some fields. On 
whole situation is good. 

Ohio. G. G. McIlroy, Irwin (6-20): 
5-10% increase over intentions due 
to wet weather. 5% yet to be 
planted. With a material acreage 
planted late production must be re- 
duced. Fine prospects for crop but 
later than usual. 

Calvin Heilman, Kenton (6-21): 
Planting date 2 to 2% weeks later 
than normal. Acreage perhaps 10% 
above 1956. Late planting and poor 
weed control can easily offset any 
increase in acreage. 

Ontario. R. H. Peck, River Canard 
(6-21): Most growers not happy with 
the price, but late season and cor- 
responding low price for corn has 
put acreage up a little. Moisture 
supply excellent. Condition of crop 
above average. 


Chipperfield Heads 
Oil Crushers Again 


GUY CHIPPERFIELD, Great Bri- 
tain, was reelected president of the 


International Association of Seed 
Crushers at the 35th congress June 
4-7. The meeting was held at Rapallo 
at the invitation of the Italian Seed 
Crushers. 


Other officers reelected were 
J. C. A. Faure, Great Britain, vice 
president; and A. E. Peel, Great 
Britain, secretary. M. Coyette, Bel- 
gium, was elected a vice president. 

Papers were read by Mr. Faure, 
“The World Oils and Fats Position”; 
D. J. Bunnell, U.S.A., “The Amer- 
ican Oilseed Crushing Industry”; 
J. G. Collingwood, Great Britain, 
“The Use of Drying Oils in the Paint 
and Allied Industries”; D. A. Brett, 
Great Britain, “Weighing and Sam- 
pling of Oilseeds”; and G. Coppola, 
Italy, “The Olive Oil Industry.” 
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Soybean Dust Problems Solved 
by Sturtevant Air Separator 


RIGHT: Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
employee making classification ad- 
justment on Sturtevant Air Separator cece, © 
in operation at Bellevue, Ohio, soy- * 
bean meal plant. Separator mini- 
mizes air-borne dust losses while 
removing hulls and classifying end 
product. 





LEFT: Two lead-off chutes at bottom 
of Sturtevant Air Separator in 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant. One 
chute in the closed circuit system 
sends to packaging all uniform size, 
dust-free meal while the other re- 
turns all undersize fines for pellet- 
izing. 





Closed Circuit Air Separation 
Cuts Losses, Keeps Plant Cleaner, 
Improves End Product 


Dust — finer than 80 mesh — was accounting for 4 
to 5 percent of the soybean meal production at the 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons plant in Bellevue, Ohio. Much 
of this dust was disseminated into the air during process- 
ing, becoming a total loss. And such free dust made 
working conditions unpleasant, plant and storage sheds 
untidy in appearance. Also, the proportion of dust re- 
tained in the end product was an annoyance to farmers 
and ranchers. 

All of these problems have been solved by a Sturte- 
vant Air Separator operating in closed circuit with a 
pelletizing machine. The processed soybean meal goes 
through the Air Separator at the rate of about 85 tph. 
Particles representing dust and hulls go out the fines 
chute to the pelletizer. The pellets are then ground and 
re-circulated through the Air Separator at rates to 10 
tph, bringing the machine’s total capacity to 95 tph. 

The net result is that Spencer Kellogg & Sons now 
has cut dust loss to a minimum, no longer has any air- 
borne dust problems, and is producing a better standard- FINES 


TAILINGS 
ized, dust-free end product. Sturtevant, the pioneer in DISCHARGE ~, \ VU DISCHARGE 
centrifugal air separation, has once again helped to 

solve a precision classification problem — and without 

an expensive, multi-unit installation. Write today for THERE’S A STURTEVANT 
more information. Address: Sturtevant Mill Co., 144 FOR EVERY CAPACITY 


Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 


No other single air separator can match 
Sturtevant’s 40 to 400 mesh classification 


range at rates up to 100 tph. . . . and tested 
T U ® T iS VA 4 T record, of increasing mill capacities from 25 to 
300% while lowering power consumption as 


b : much as 50% (when used in closed circuit 
Dry Processing Equipment with grinding mills). Nine models available, 
The “OPEN-DOOR” to lower operating costs over more years ranging from 3 to 18 ft. in diameter. Request 


Bulletin No. 087, 


CRUSHERS * GRINDERS * MICRON-GRINDERS + SEPARATORS 
BLENDERS +* GRANULATORS * CONVEYORS «+ ELEVATORS 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ADM Offers New Booklet on Soy Flour 


SOY FLOUR is one of nature’s rich- 
est sources of body-building proteins, 
says Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. in 
a newly published booklet. 

Entitled “Soy Flour: Complement 
to Modern Eating,” the booklet points 
out that pound for pound soy flour 
contains about twice as much protein 
as meat, four times as much as eggs 
and 12 times as much as milk. 

In addition, continues the ADM 
book, soy flour improves _ foods, 
especially bakery goods, in various 


ways. It retards staling and gives 
finer texture, richer colors and more 
tender crusts. 

A number of institutions are turn- 
ing to soy flour as an economical 
source of proteins and to raise die- 
tary standards. The booklet cites a 
U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service 
report that “supplementing only 3 


OPERATORS PRAISE | 
PTC TEMPERATURE 


| INDICATING SYSTEM | 


“. . . find it most accurate’. 
COLLINGWOOD TERMINALS LTD 
COLLINGWOOD, ONTARIO 


te 


..» highly recommend 

| your temperature control system”. 

| SELBY EQUITY UNION EXCHANGE 
SELBY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


ee 


. a time and money saver for us”. 
STALLINGS BROS. FEED MILLS 
MORRILTON, ARK. 


For full information write: 


PTC CABLE CO. 


200-203 Anchor Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. | 
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pounds of soy flour with every 100 
pounds of meat and cereal products 
can mean a saving of about 3.4¢ per 
person per day” in institution feed- 
ing. 

Copies of the booklet can be ob- 
tained from Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., 700 Investors Bldg., Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 


Louisiana Variety 

THE BIENVILLE variety (La. 53- 
99) is being increased for release to 
soybean growers in 1958, according 
to John Gray, University of Louisi- 
ana research agronomist. 

This variety covers the middles 
well and matures during the latter 
part of October at Baton Rouge. It 
produces seed well above the ground 
level, has good height and shows 
resistance to lodging and shattering. 

The Bienville has averaged 40 
bushels of seed per acre during the 
past 4 years at Baton Rouge. The 
yellow seed of medium size, 3,000 
per pound, showed an oil content 
above 22% and a protein content 
above 40%. 

Of the varieties grown for crush- 
ing, the Ogden, Lee, Roanoke and 
Jackson produced an average yield 
of approximately 30 bushels per 
acre during the 6-year period at 
Baton Rouge. 

Soybean Research, Baton Rouge, 
La., 1956. By John Gray. Report of 
Projects Department of Agronomy 
for 1956. Louisiana Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Baton Rouge, La. 


Chemical Modification of the Soy- 
bean Hemagglutinin. By Irvin E. 
Liener and Shohachi Wada, depart- 
ment of agricultural biochemistry, 
University of Minnesota. Journal of 
Biological Chemistry, No. 222, Oc- 
tober 1956, pages 695-704. 

Soybeans in Georgia. By J. R. 
Johnson, W. H. Gurley and J. Frank 
McGill. Circular 310, revised Aug- 
ust 1956. Agricultural Extension 
Service, Athens, Ga. 


Flame Cultivation. By E. B. Wil- 
liamson, O. B. Wooten and F. E. 
Fulgham. Bulletin 545, July 1956. 
Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College, Miss. 


For a complete list of books and 
experiment station publications re- 
lating to soybeans drop a postcard 
to Circulation Department. Soybean 
Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 


Grain and Feed Statistics Through 
1956. Statistical Bulletin No. 159, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


LETTERS 


Comment on Split Beans 


To THE EpITor: 

I am most interested in the topic, 
“Broken beans are not foreign ma- 
terial,” in Mr. Strayer’s report from 
Tokyo in a recent Soybean Digest. 

It is essentially correct. However, 
there are some more elements to be 
considered about split or broken soy- 
beans in this country, especially in 
connection with tofu and miso man- 
ufacture. Tofu and miso groups re- 
quest complete removal of soybeans 
split by threshing, otherwise tofu 
or miso become poor in quality and 
lower yields of the products. This 
fact is considered to be due to ir- 
regular softening with regard to 
whole and broken soybeans in the 
process of water soaking and cook- 
ing. 

Generally speaking, oilseed crush- 
ers are not so strict about split or 
broken beans as tofu and miso man- 
ufacturers, in spite of the fact that 
the crushers are still obliged to re- 
clean American soybeans to remove 
foreign materials such as dust, weed 
seeds, broken hulls and skins. 
Through this process a small por- 
tion of broken beans is also re- 
moved, although it would not be 
necessary when broken beans pro- 
duce oil and meal. 

Recleaning as mentioned above is 
especially needed to obtain meal 
suitable for miso and shoyu manu- 
facture. This is really important in 
order to expand the demand for 
American soybeans, which are now 
and will be in the future in keen 
competition with Red Chinese soy- 
beans. Loss by recleaning is ap- 
proximately 3% or less, according to 
crushers’ reports. 

I have also noticed that broken 
particles of soybeans are often dam- 
aged by moisture in storage, with 
some shrinkage in weight resulting. 
—Masazo Watanabe, Sapporo, Japan. 


Enjoys the Digest 


To THE EprrTor: 
I surely enjoy the Soybean Digest. 
—Obert Jeglum, Stewartville, Minn. 
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THE COLUMBIAN BUILDING lost only a door and of the masonry buildings on either side of the Columbian 
two roof panels. Note demolished concrete block walls Steel Building. 












No building is deliberately designed to withstand 500 miles-per- 
CAUGHT IN THE KANSAS hour winds. Yet, that’s the crushing impact structures in the 
Ruskin Heights, Mo., were exposed to in the awful, shattering 
tornado of May 20, 1957. 
CITY TORNADO AND STILL The unretouched photos on this page tell their own story of 
what happened to a Columbian Steel Building caught in the fur 


of that black funnel. Two roof panels and the door were ripped off. 
STAN D | N G TH iS STEEL Building contents remained safe and almost undisturbed. 
800 other homes and businesses, including every other building 


in that block, were damaged or destroyed, their contents blown 


away or ruined. 
Here’s dramatic proof of the strength of Columbian Steel Build- 


ings. Here’s proof that in metal buildings, your best buy is always 
Columbian, for safety, service and economy. 


New Columbian rigid-frame metal buildings give clear head-room 
to roof without posts or trusses. Easily erected, fire-safe, rot-proof. 
Write for full information covering sizes and uses of Columbian 


Industrial Steel Buildings. 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 





Inside the Columbian building used 
as a hardware warehouse, merchan- 
dise remained almost unharmed 


The recently completed Ruskins Heights, Mo. shopping center after the tornado. Columbian Metal Building at right 





FOR BULK GRAIN STORAGE 


Strong, safe rigid frame buildings by Columbian give the protection of 
steel for bulk grain. Available in a wide range of sizes, they are furnished 
completely knocked down. Wonderful, too, for warehouses or mill rooms, 
etc. Write for complete size and cost information, also for catalog about 
Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Elevators. 














PY), COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 4048U — Kansas City, Mo. 
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| y STEEL, Master-crafted by Columbian... First for Lasting Strength _ 
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VAC-U-VATOR 
cleans as it conveys... 


makes grain storage more profitable 


Vac-U-Vator is the only mobile machine 
that both conveys and cleans in one opera- 
tion. It lets you qualify grain for more 
stringent Pure Food and Drug regulations 
now in effect without expensive double han- 
dling. You get top grain prices, save costly 
turning and cleaning operations after grain 
is in storage. 

A Dunbar Kapple Vac-U-Vator with a 
cleaner attachment picks up contaminated, 
musty grain...cleans out insects, dirt, 
rodent pellets and cut kernels... freshens 


and conditions it . . . all while conveying it 
as far as 300 feet away or elevating it as 
high as 75 feet. Cleaning capacities range 
as high as 1,700 bu. per hr. 

You can use a Vac-U-Vator anywhere— 
for all kinds of grain handling jobs. Use it 
to turn grain flat storage or bins, to load 
and unload trucks, railroad cars, barges, 
bins, buildings. Use it to introduce insecti- 
cides during conveying, to skim off crusts, 
to clean out FM columns and remove 
“hot spots.” 


There’s a Vac-U-Vator Grain Handling Engineer near you who can show you 
how this versatile machine can help you make more money in grain storage. 
For details, write P. O. Box 355-7, Batavia, Ill. 


VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION 


DUNBAR KAPPLE, INC. 


A Subsidiary of General American Industries, Inc. 
GENEVA, ILLINOIS 


Ask about the high trade-in value of your present Vac-U-Vator 
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LATE REPORTS 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by the Bu- 


reau of Census for April and May. 


Primary products except crude oil ot crude oil mill locations: Production, 
shipments ond transfers, and stocks, May 1957-April 1957 
(tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Production Shipments and Stocks end 
transfers of month 
May April May April May 31, Apr. 30, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
Soybean: 


Cake and meal 636,142 *649,950 634,959 *624,782 163,212 *162,029 
FOU dostacccesieccse 8,452 9,173 8,670 9,251 4,528 4,746 
Lecithin .......... 1,452 1,463 (NA) (NA) 1,573 1,546 


* Revised. NA—not available. 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by states, 
May 1957-Aprif 1957 (tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
at mills or used at milis 
May April May April May 31, Apr. 30, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 


UL S$. cece... 528,626 *498,265 794,284 *819,827 740,344 *1,006,002 
Winois ............ 190,977 157,034 273,902 288,307 244,264 327,189 
Indiana .......... 41,820 44,812 76,950 80,876 29,754 64,884 
lowa .............. 103,693 82,794 115,929 112,188 68,701 80,937 
IIE ses ncconss (1) (1) (4) (*) (1) (#) 
Kentucky ........ (4) 13,275 21,290 19,617 (?) (4) 
Minnesota ...... 59,937 *47,611 58,280 *61,871 15,349 *13,692 
Missouri ........... 30,215 8,790 29,319 30,307 42,362 41,466 
Nebraska - (1) (4) (1) (1) (1) (1) 
N. Carolina .... (*) (@) 6,071 5,447 16,237 (4) 
Ohio ................. 46,393 33,093 77,972 80,472 74,966 106,545 
eee (4) (4) (1) (4) (7) ’ 
All other ........ 55,591 *110,856 134,571 *140,742 248,711 *371,289 


1 Included in “All other’ to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. * Revised. 


Soybeon products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by states, 
May 1957-April 1957 





Crude oil Cake and meal 
(th ds of p ds) (tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
May Apr. May Apr. 


May April 31, 30, May — April 31, 30, 

1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
U. S. ....289,605 298,230 96,196 85,466 636,142 649,950 163,212 162,029 
Gs: sith ne 104,101 107,908 26,725 25,559 216,387 221,730 70,497 61,128 


Ind. ...... 28,480 29,884 14,442 10,392 61,921 65,054 23,009 25,862 
lowa .... 41,832 40,046 13,747 14,147 95,916 92,660 13,194 19,219 
Kans. .... (1) (1) (4) (7) (1) (1) (1) (?) 
Ky. ...... 7,863 7,216 976 783 16,926 15,543 () 912 
Minn...... 19,866 21,661 7,673 5,070 46,803 49,053 6,498 7,748 
Mo. ...... 10,624 11,200 3,954 3,963 23,981 24,942 2,951 3,177 


Nebr. .... (1) (1) (1) (1) (1) (7) (1) (*) 
N. Car... 1,978 1,560 956 418 5,181 4,035 3,303 1,723 
Ohio .... 27,202 28,254 4,669 5,737 62,148 65,416 3,522 3,317 
Texas... (7) (7) (7) (7) (7) (?) (@) (*) 
All other 47,659 50,501 23,054 19,397 106,879 111,517 40,238 38,943 


1 Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for individual 
companies. 





SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1953-56 soy- 
bean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 
(1000 bu.) 


1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Carryover, Oct. | . , .. 10,134 1,345 9,949 3,731 


Production -............. ’ ...... 269,169 341,075 373,522 455,869 

a ON ns aden 279,303 342,420 383,471 459,600 
Farm use, including seed 

for season ..................--.--------- 25,160 24,000 30,000 30,000 
Quantity remaining for processing, 

export, or carryover .............. 254,143 318,420 353,471 429,600 
Disappearance, October through May 31 

Crushed for oil or processed 2 156,424 166,941 198,8483 219,261 

Exported .......---.--..--e-------------- 36,292 46,006 55,4833 64,820 

Total .... cevveeeeeee 192,716 212,947 254,331 284,081 

Balance on June | for processing, 

export, or carryover ................ 61,427 105,473 99,140 145,519 
1 Imports negligible. 2. No allowance is made for new crop crushings 
prior to Oct. 1. * Data for May estimated. 


Soybeans: Supply and disposition, crop year, 1951-56 
Year beginning October 1 


Item 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956+ 
million bushels 
Production .........-..-----.---- 283.8 298.8 269.2 341.1 373.5 455.9 
Total supply, Oct. 1-.......... 287.9 302.4 279.3 342.4 383.5 459.6 
Less: 
Seed and feed 2 .......... 2s mS 37.1 22.8 296 30 
Crushings, October-April 156.0 145.8 138.9 145.9 174.2 193 
Exports, October-April.. 13.0 23.1 34.7 42.7 51.2 60 


May 1, available supply.. 96.0 107.5 806 131.0 1285 177 
Crushings, May-Sept..... 88.4 88.6 74.3 103.1 1089 127 


Exports, May-Sept. ...... 4.0 8.8 5.0 18.0 15.9 20 
Stocks, Sept. 30 .......... 3.6 10.1 1.3 9.9 3.7 30 
October-September totals 
Crushings ........ --. 244.4 2344 213.2 249.0 283.1 320 
ace 170 319 39.7 606 668 80 
dollars 
Price per bushel 
RE EE 245 233 28%. 222 2.04 2.15 
Received by farmers... 2.73 arn ee 2.46 2.22 32.22 


1 October-April is partly estimated. Disposition through the rest of the 
crop year is forecast. 2? Includes residual. % Preliminary. 


OIL EXPORTS. A total of 202,528 metric tons of U. S. 
edible vegetable oils arrived in Spain under P. L. 480 in 
the period Aug. 4, 1955, through April 1957, reports the 
office of the Agricultural Attache at Madrid. 


Of this amount, a total of 161,129 tons was soybean 
oil and 41,399 tons was cottonseed oil. All arrivals were 
reported in good condition and all were destined for 
food uses. 


SHORTENING. Total shortening shipments reported 


by the Institute of Shortening & Edible Oils, Inc., in 
pounds. 


May 25 29,548,809 
June | 28,268,735 
June 8 25,402,834 





113 S. Court Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Jackson 7-1603 





Mitchell, Hutchins & Co 


SPECIALISTS INCOMMODITY FUTURES— 
—CATERING TO THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 


231 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
STATE 2-1700 


One Wall St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0700 
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June Markets 


SOYBEAN prices remained close to the support level in 
June as Commodity Credit Corp. claimed a volume of 
defaulted 1956-crop beans. 

Bulk soybean oil meal was off $2 for the month to 
reach the lowest level since World War II. 

Soybean oil had periods of weakness but firmed up 
after passage of the new P. L. 480 bill and the start of 
shipments to Poland under the aid bill. 

Two controlling factors in the markets were: 

1—The unfavorable planting season. All evidence 
points to a larger soybean acreage than last year, but 
this is offset by prospect of lower yields. Markets tended 
to strengthen on reports of continued wet weather in 
main soybean producing areas. 

2—The fact that a large supply of old crop beans, in- 
cluding those taken over by CCC, is still available. CCC 
sales of defaulted beans were brisk, however, and it was 
apparent that supplies will be considerably reduced 
by the end of the marketing year. 

Favorable factors were the continued heavy rate of 
processing in the face of the unfavorable conversion 
ratio, and some pickup in export business following 
conclusion of the aid agreement with Poland and the 
passage of $1 billion in additional P. L. 480 funds. There 
was some increase in cargo space bookings for export 
shipments of soybeans out of New Orleans. 

The government export programs for next year 
helped new crop futures. 

Oil meals were in slow demand much of the month. 
Wall Street Journal noted that buyers have been oper- 
ating hand-to-mouth all season despite the narrow range 
of prices. 


BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids ad- 
vanced from 15%¢ per pound to 15%¢ during June. 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 
Nov. Dec. Jan. June 


Acid soybean soap stock delivered Midwest advanced 
from 65%¢ to 6%¢, and raw soybean soap stock from 
2%¢ to 2%¢ per pound. 





POSITION OF 1956 SOYBEAN CROP 
May 15, 1957 May 15, 1956 


Total soybeans placed 
under government 
support 


65,595,000 bu. 30,128,000 


Total soybeans with- 
drawn from support... 20,036,000 bu. 


Total remaining 
under support 45,559,000 bu. 


1956-57 1955-56 


Soybeans crushed 
Oct. 1-May 31 
Exported 
Oct. 1-May 31 . 64,820,000 bu. 


Balance on hand June 1 

for processing, export 

or carryover 145,519,000 bu. 
Total soybeans 

inspected for overseas 

shipment including 

lake shipments 

to Canada 

Oct. 1-June 21........ 68,398,012 bu. 


219,261,000 bu. 198,848,000 bu. 


55,483,000 bu. 


99,140,000 bu. 


56,838,737 bu. 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 






EIGHT 


Modern, Convenient 






Chemical Laboratories 









to Serve You 






Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 



















Des Moines, Iowa 
1514 High St. 







Memphis, Tennessee 









Little Rock, Arkansas 








Wilson, Arkansas 


Cairo, Illinois 







Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 






Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 






Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 





Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 





“Over a million samples analyzed since 1935.” 
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One of a series of advertisements appearing in 


NEW PRODUCTS and SERVICES 


STEAM DRIER. The Anderson 72-tube Rotary Steam 
Dryer for accurately adjusting the moisture content of 
soybeans, grains and other non-sticky granular mate- 
rials is fully described in a new Bulletin No. 457 re- 
cently published by the V. D. Anderson Co. 

Typical drier itemizing operations for single drier 
units based on initial and final moisture content are 
given for cracked soybeans, whole 
kernel corn, whole flaxseed and a 
number of other products. 

P In addition, this four-page, two 
ie | color bulletin describes in detail 
= | how material flows through the 


i 
| drier and is accurately controlled 
GRYERS in moisture content. 


co 


| Advantages of the Anderson 
Dryer unit also are given. These 
include: 
1—Anti-friction, self aligning, 
roller bearings to assure smooth 
long operation. 
2—Steam tubes connected to steam head at one end 
to permit expansion and contraction. 
3—Large air intakes for adequate ventilation. 
4—-Heavy gage steel shell. 
5—Rigid channel iron frames to assure stacking of 
driers without distortion and many other features. 
For a complimentary copy write Soybean Digest 7a, 
Hudson, Iowa, and ask for Bulletin No. 457. 


CROP SAVER. Recent field tests have proved that the 
new Hesston Row Crop Saver saves up to 90% of soy- 
bean pods usually left in the field. Tips of the Row Crop 
Saver can be run on the ground, thus getting under 
curled over beans, positively bringing them onto the 
platform. Loss of beans normally due to reel shatter is 
completely eliminated. 

Installation is simple: 
The Row Crop Saver is 
simply bolted to the cutter 
bar and driven by present 
reel drive. Trouble - free 
operation is assured by |, P 
sealed bearings throughout @@ 
and few moving parts. It # 
fits most combines. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 7f, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


COLLECTORS. A new, fully-illustrated folder on 
centrifugal collectors is now available from the Kirk & 
Blum Manufacturing £o. It describes in detail two 
new-design types, and explains the 
wide range of industrial applications 
for each in efficient air cleaning and 
dust collecting through centrifugal 
force. 
Complete specifications for the 41 
sizes of Kirk & Blum centrifugal col- 
lectors are included, as well as di- 
mensional drawings. Valuable infor- 
mation on collector selection through 
determination of particle size, etc., is 
presented. 
The Kirk & Blum Research and 
Development Center is pictured in the 
folder, together with typical applications for series “C” 
collectors throughout industry. 
For a copy of the folder write Soybean Digest 7b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


DISC HARROW. A 10%-foot hydraulically controlled 

heavy-duty offset disc harrow-Model “K” has been an- 

nounced by the farm equipment division, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. It is designed for 
the power and traction of 
the company’s WD-45 farm 
tractor. 

This new implement 
provides 90 pounds of cut- 
ting weight for each of its 
28 heavy-duty 22-inch 

blades. It is ideal for turning stubborn soils and for 
thoroughly chopping and mixing heavy stalks and other 
tough residues. Smooth blades are standard. Cutaway 
discs are available in any desired combination. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 7e, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


PRE-FAB BUILDING. Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., 
announces a new line of BS&B Perfection prefabricated 
steel buildings for factory, farm and commercial use. 

A sturdy, truss-type building with panel sidewalls 
and ends, the new Perfection is available in a variety 
of standard sizes and styles in regular increments up to 
100 feet in width, 20 feet in height and unlimited lengths. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 7d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 





CECIL BAYS 
BILL STEPHENS 
ART PION 





1135 WEST HUNTINGTON DR. 
ARCADIA, CALIFORNIA 


MEMBERS—-NATIONAL FATS & OILS BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HILLCREST 6-4429 
RYAN 1-5125 
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One of a series of advertisements appearing in 
Business Week as part of Glidden Chemurgy's 
continuing efforts to expand the market 

for soy products 
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SOYBEANS THAT WORK IN THE OFFICE 
may be the key to improving your product 


Soybeans are ’way past the dream stage .. . developed by Glidden Chemurgy HERE’S WHERE GLIDDEN 

to the point where they improve products and reduce production costs for SOYBEAN DERIVATIVES 

the manufacturers of nearly everything around you. From air conditioners ARE AT WORK IN OFFICES: 

to leather upholstery, your office is almost completely furnished with products 

upgraded with Glidden soybean derivatives. AIR CONDITIONERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


From food to transportation, there is hardly an industry that does not 
benefit from the use of a Glidden soybean derivative. The Paper INbusTRY. 
for example, employs Glidden-developed Alpha® Protein to improve the 
reproductive quality of all grades of printing paper. Alpha Protein helps pro- 


In rubber and plastic parts 


CEILINGS AND WALLS 
In insulation board and paint 


duce whiter, more opaque paper for better reproduction . .. it also helps the 
manufacturer reduce production costs by permitting higher machine speeds FURNITURE 
thus increasing production. The printer benefits too, because Alpha Protein In leather upholstery 


processed paper gives him faster press runs and reduces ink consumption. 


SUPPLIES 


And ... Glidden is the /eading soybean processor continuing operations 
In paper and ink, varnish 


beyond the crude products level to produce special-purpose derivatives that 
may help improve your product and reduce production costs. Call or write 


Glidden Technical Service for ideas and assistance. DECORATIONS 


In felt-base floor covering, 
and drapery textiles 


Glidden PERSONNEL 


CH EM U RGY DIV! Ss I oO N In agi textiles 


The Glidden Company 
1825 N. Laramie Avenue * Chicago 39, Illinois 





MANUFACTURERS OF INDUSTRIAL AND EDIBLE SOY FLOUR AND PROTEIN; CRUDE AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE LECITHINS; STEROIDS; SOYBEAN MEAL AND OILS. 
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GRITS and FLAKES... from the World 


On Trip to Bahamas 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Waddington, 
(left above) of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
receive congratulations and_ best 
wishes from William Earl, sales man- 
ager of Prater Pulverizer Co., of Chi- 
cago, as they leave for an “all- 
expense-paid” vacation in the Ba- 
hamas, first prize in a sales incen- 
tive contest sponsored by the com- 
pany. 

Mr. Waddington, a sales engineer 
for Prater, manufacturer of equip- 
ment used in feed mills throughout 
the country, turned in the highest 


architects 
engineers 


builders 


May we talk with you about developing a new process . 


modernization and expansion of existing facilities . . 
a 


individual volume of sales of any of 
the company’s salesmen during a 6- 
week period. 

The Waddingtons enjoyed a full 
week of sight-seeing, deep sea fish- 
ing, and living a life of luxury at the 
British Colonial Hotel in the famous 
resort area at Nassau, Bahamas. 


Amsco Elects Breton 

Leon J. Breton was elected as- 
sistant vice president of American 
Mineral Spirits Co. by the directors 
following the an- 
nual meeting of 
stockholders at 
Chicago. 

Before his elec- 
tion to assistant 
vice president Mr. 
Breton had been 
manager of mar- 
ket research and 
development for 
Amsco. Under the 
supervision of E. 
M. Toby, presi- 
dent, he has been responsible for the 
direction of market survey activi- 
ties and consumer research in re- 
gard to solvents, petroleum deriva- 
tives and petrochemicals. 

His headquarters have been at 
Amsco’s Chicago office since Sep- 
tember 1955. 

Before coming to Chicago, Mr. 
Breton was manager of Amsco’s 
metropolitan division at the com- 
pany’s eastern headquarters. 


L. J. Breton 


of complete plants and units 
for the extraction and processing 
of vegetable oils 


. . low cost 


. a new plant? 


Howes Appointments 


Richard P. Wesley George R. Willis 


Richard P. Wesley has been made 
vice president in charge of sales of 
S. Howes Co. and George R. Willis, 
sales manager of the Silver Creek, 
N. 25 Sm. 

With Howes as a sales engineer 
since 1955, Mr. Wesley has been en- 
gaged principally in the design of 
complete feed mills. For 25 years, 
he has been actively associated with 
the milling industry in maintenance, 
construction and management ca- 
pacities. 

Mr. Willis has been a Howes sales 
representative since 1955, and has 
been active in New England and 
northern Pennsylvania. His father, 
John T. Willis, has been active with 
Howes for over 30 years. 


Davidson-Kennedy V-P 


Davidson-Kennedy Associates Co., 
designers and constructors of chemi- 
x cal plants, have 
nn announced the ap- 
pointment of H. M. 
Betzig as vice 
president-engi- 
neering. 
mr.  Beéetzig 
joined the chem- 
ical plants division 
of Blaw-Knox Co. 
in 1946, serving as 
project engineer 
and then as prin- 
cipal engineer in the Chicago office. 
In his new assignment with David- 
son-Kennedy Associates Co. he will 
direct the engineering and project 
management activities as well as 


H. M. Betzig 


combined annual capacity in excess of personnel recruitment. 
4,000,000 tons. Write for new Bulletin 
2515, Blaw-Knox Plants and Processes 


for the Fats and Oils Industry. 


The Blaw-Knox Rotocel, outstanding 
achievement in solvent extraction, has 
successfully passed the pioneering stage. 


Operating installations now have a Chase Bag Co., New York, N. Y., 


has elected to its board of directors: 
William N. Brock, vice president and 
general sales manager; Leland S. 
Brown, vice president of the First 
National City Bank of New York; 
and Francis H. Ludington, Jr., vice 
president of Chase in charge of pro- 
duction and engineering. 
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BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania + Chicago 1, Illinois 
Birmingham « New York « Philadelphia « San Francisco « Washington, D.C. 





Heads Produce Exchange 


Samuel R. Strisik, S. R. Strisik 
Co., was elected president of the 
New York Produce Exchange June 3. 
He succeeds John ; S aaaaaal 

tle, 


D. Allen, senior * 
partner, Allen ‘ 
# 


Shipping Co. 

James A. O’- 
Neill, Continental 
Grain Co., was 
elected vice presi- 
dent; and Sidney 
Fashena, I. Usis- 
kin Co., treasurer. 

Elected to the 
board of managers for 2-year terms 
were: Edward J. Charbonneau, Louis 
Dreyfus Corp.; James V. Cullen, 
Superintendence Co., Inc., Thomas F. 
Gowdy, T. F. Gowdy Co.; Andre 
Herschler, Bunge Corp.; George S. 
Kohl, United States Lines; and Otto 
F. Rehders, H. Lentz & Co. 


Samuel R. Strisik 


The eastern representative of the 
Port of Mobile with offices at 25 
Broadway, New York, has been 
filled by Howard T. Whipple, Jr., 
former freight sales representative 
of American President Lines, accord- 
ing to M. C. Cunningham, general 
manager and director of traffic of 
the Alabama State Docks. The Ala- 
bama State Docks is the ocean ter- 
minal owned and operated by the 
state of Alabama at its only seaport 
of Mobile. 


The appointment of Sam Hunt, 
Minneapolis, to the grain merchan- 
dising division of Central Soya Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been an- 
nounced. He has been associated 
with Cargill, Inc. His activities in- 
clude all phases of grain merchan- 
dising and soybean buying. 


Dr. William J. Sparks, scientific 
adviser for the Esso Research and 
Engineering Co., Linden, N. J., has 
accepted appointment for the South- 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division of Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. He will confer with 
staff members on research to im- 
prove the utilization of vegetable oils 
and pine gum. 


Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board, General Mills, Inc., was re- 
cently one of 10 to receive “Ameri- 
can Success Story” awards from Free 
Enterprise Awards Association 


Frieda Page Roach (Mrs. Howard) 
Plainfield, lowa, was recently award- 
ed an honorary doctor of laws degree 
by Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, 
in recognition of a lifetime of leader- 
ship and work in the Baptist Church. 
She is president of the National 
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Council of American Baptist Women 
Her husband is president of the Soy- 
bean Council of America, Inc. 


Dupuy Bateman, vice president 
and director, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Houston, Tex., was elected presi- 
of the National Cottonseed Products 
Association at its recent convention 
in Washington, D. C. 


Roland G. Nelson, a successful feed 
dealer for 21 years, has been named 
a representative for Prater Pulver- 
izer Co. He lives on a farm at Plain- 
field, Iil., and his territory will be 





Ww 
CHASE 
BAG 


COMPANY 


the 21 northern counties of Illinois 
A one-time officer of the Illinois 
Feed Association, he operated a feed 
mill in Elgin, Ill., and a feed store at 
Lamont, Ill. He has been using 
Prater equipment in his plants for 
many years. 


James W. Moore, manager of the 
crude oils department of the A. E. 
Staley Manufacturing Co. soybean 
division, Decatur, Ill., was one of 10 
or 12 Americans at the Congress of 
International Oil Seed Crushers in 
Italy in June. 


DEPENDABILITY 


IN BAGS FOR YOUR SOYBEAN MEAL 


For safe shipment—low cost—in bags 
easy to fill, close, stack and store... 
always insist on Chase dependability. 
Make a single call, order any or all—any 
type, any size, any quantity. 


CHASE MULTIWALL PAPER CHASE COTTON 


CHASE BURLAP 


General Sales Offices 
309 W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, lil. 


32 Bag Plants and Sales Offices coast to coast—a Nationwide Staff of Bag Specialists. 


Our 110th Year of Bag-Making Progress. 





WASHINGTON DIGEST 


USDA to Push New Export Program 


PRIORITIES and possibly quotas 
will have to be imposed on com- 
modities moving into export under 
the new $1 billion Public Law 480 
program just approved by Congress 
for the coming year. 

This will be necessary, say of- 
ficials, to prevent a few of the big 
export crops such as wheat and cot- 
ton from gobbling up most of the 
additional funds. 

Officials say they could use as 
much as $2 billion in additional 
funds during the year if the export 
program were kept as active as it 
has been during the fiscal year just 
closed. 

Some countries want 3-year pro- 
grams. Pakistan is one of these. 
Some other countries want 2-year 
programs. However, these are out 
of the question in view of funds 
available to date. 

There is no official indication as 
to what priority fats and oils pro- 
ducts might carry in the new pro- 
gram. However, any priority would 
be fairly high in view of the big 
demand for oils by some countries. 

All of the additional fats and oils 
programmed out of the new $1 bil- 
lion will be allocated before the 
end of the year, USDA says. After 
that it is expected there will be 
pressures for additional funds, prob- 
ably from Congress. 








“Aeroglide 


The World’s 
Finest Grain Drier 


@ DRYING CAPACITIES —up to 
2,000 Bushels Per Hour in Self- 
Contained Units 

@ DRIES—Corn, Wheat, Oats, Soy- 
beans, Rye, Barley, Milo, Rice, 
Buckwheat, etc. 


@ FIRED BY—Fuel Oil, Natural or 
LP Gas 
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S10 GLENWOOD AVE. — RALEIGH, N. Cc. 
TELEPHONE 2-6422 








They are not likely to come from 
USDA itself. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Benson views the 480 program 
as an emergency one which if ex- 
tended indefinitely might encourage 
output of greater volume. 

In this he will clash again with 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of Min- 
nesota. The Minnesota senator has 
become a champion of P. L. 480. He 
sees it both as an instrument of pro- 
moting U.S. foreign policy, and as 
a means of supporting farm prices. 
He quotes USDA as giving the fol- 
lowing estimates of price effect re- 
sulting from the 480 program: 

Soybean and cottonseed oils raised 
about 1142¢ to 2¢ a pound by the 480 
program in 1955, about 2¢ in 1956. 
Prices of lard and tallow are esti- 
mated to have been lifted about a 
cent in 1955, and nearly 2¢ in 1956. 

Farm prices of soybeans would 
have rested at the price support 
levels for those years without the 
help of the 480 program. The figures 
estimate prices of the 1955 soybean 
crop were lifted about 15¢ a bushel, 
and for the 1956 crop about 7¢ a 
bushel. 

Senator Humphrey is now press- 
ing for $1% billion to be added to 
foreign aid funds for use in moving 
additional farm surpluses. This is not 
considered likely to go through now 
in view of current budget talk. How- 
ever, there is no telling what the 
situation may be like by the time 
Congress reconvenes next January. 


Export Picture 

USDA reports of exports continue 
to present a bright picture for fats 
and oils totally. However, trade rep- 
resentatives here continue to talk 
bearish and express disappointment 
in the export outlook for the balance 
of this year. 

USDA has hiked its estimate of 
total food fats and oils exports for 
the year ending Oct. 1. An estimate 
of a little under 1.2 billion pounds 
in exports was made last fall. This 
has been raised to 1,285 million 
pounds. The latter figure is based 
on exports in sight just before the 
extra P. L. 480 money was approved. 
It included none of this new money. 


The $95 million approved to fi- 
nance export of farm products to 
Poland includes approximately 5% 
million pounds of soybean or cotton- 
seed oil, 2.2 million bushels of soy- 
beans, and 33 million pounds of in- 
edible tallow. 


) : ‘a. 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 
Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


The soybeans are financed out of 
funds being loaned to the Polish gov- 
ernment, and the oil and tallow out 
of $18 million in residual funds from 
the last +. —. 480 program. 


CCC Takeover 

The volume of soybeans taken over 
in price support operations on the 
1956 crop won’t be known until mid- 
August, but it’s estimated to be any- 
where from 30 to 35 million bushels. 

This was the calculation of officials 
in late June just ahead of the time 
reports of price support activities 
came in from the major soybean 
states. 

At mid-May the price support 
figures indicated there were close to 
20 million bushels of soybeans in 
warehouses, and not far from this 
total still under loan on farms. 

Some additional beans were ex- 
pected to be redeemed during the 
balance of June so that the auto- 
matic takeover of warehouse-stored 
loan beans would total less than 20 
million. 

It normally takes 2 months to clean 
up farm-stored beans, afd if prices 
are favorable during this period more 
farm redemptions are _ expected. 
There also was disagreement as to 
the actual supply of beans on hand, 
many officials thinking that either 
the spring stocks figure or the crop 
estimates was too high. 

Commodity Credit sale of soybeans 
taken over in price support opera- 
tions totalled nearly 7 million bushels 
during the first 20 days of June. 
This volume was a little higher than 
had been expected earlier in the 
season. 

The Chicago CCC office sold a 
total of 4,761,800 bushels during the 
early takeover period. Prices ranged 
from a low of $2.18% in Iowa to a 
high of $2.28 in Illinois during this 
period. 

The Minneapolis regional office 
sold 1,235,318 bushels through June 
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20, Kansas City office 544,603 bushels, 
and the Dallas office 96,779 bushels. 
Total for all regional offices through 
June 20 was 6,638,500 bushels. 

Sale of 2,013,200 bushels in Illinois 
topped the total for any state. Iowa 
came next with 1,210,300 bushels. 
Ohio sales were 750,000 bushels and 
Indiana 761,000. Sales in Kentucky 
amounted to 27,300. 


Industry Suggestion 

Fats and oils industry representa- 
tives have recommended that the 
government take such measures as 
it can within the limit of funds to 
improve its figures on disappearance 
of food fats and oils. 

Industry technicians met with gov- 
ernment men here in late June. Main 
object was to try to find out first, 
whether food fat disappearance ac- 
tually has gone down as the figures 
indicate, and second, if so how come? 
No conclusions were arrived at. 

Preliminary figures for 1956 show 
a disappearance of food fats and oils 
of 44.4 pounds a person against 45.5 
pounds the year before. Industrial 
fats also were down — from 20.4 
pounds in 1955 to 19.9 pounds last 
year. 

The Foreign Agricultural Service 
has just issued a circular on world 
soybean production and trade. It 
gives the figures you would expect 
— supply, production, distribution, 
yields, exports, imports, ete.—for all 
the important countries. 

Circular is available by writing 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., and asking for its 
circular, FFO 7-57. 


- MARKET 


WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—NEW OR USED 80600E 
or 806000H sewing machine heads, 
Whizzer conveyors, bagging scales 
and bins. Write Winborn, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa. 


STEEL GRAIN BINS—18 FT. x 16 
ft. surplus government type steei 
bins, new, approximately 3,500 
bushels capacity, available for 
your surplus storage problems. 
For particulars write: Midwest 


Steel Products Co., 121B Railway 
Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 





JULY, 1957 


Rate 10c’ per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


Japan Plans Larger 
Imports for 1957 


JAPAN’S PROGRAM for the 1957 
fiscal year, which began Apr. 1, calls 
for soybean imports of 31.2 million 
bushels (850,000 metric tons), 10% 
more than the revised fiscal 1956 
program, reports USDA’s Foreign 
Crops and Markets. As a result, im- 
ports of soybeans in calendar 1957 
may approach the record of nearly 
30 million bushels (808,177 tons) im- 
ported in 1955. 

The larger import program reflects 
the poor 1956 Japanese crop and an 
expected rise in consumption. 

‘he United States is expected tuo 
continue to provide the bulk of 
Japan’s soybean imports as in re- 
cent years, particularly since U.S. 
soybean prices are quite competitive 
with export prices asked for Chinese 
beans. Japan’s growing foreign ex- 
change difficulties give rise to the 
possibility that the government may 
decide to import Chinese beans on 
barter account, rather than under 
the “global foreign currency alloca- 
tion system.” 


Soybeans: Japanese import program, Japanese 
fiscal years, beginning Apr. 1, 1956 and 1957 
Program 1956 | 1957 
breakdown Ist 2nd 
half? half? Total 
Under foreign 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
exchange metric metric metric metric 
allocation: tons tons tons tons 
Oil crushing 438 295 305 600 
Food 201 70 70 140 
Feed 3 86 35 35 70 
Oil exports 20 10 10 20 
Automatic 
approval 4 20 10 10 20 
Total 5 765 420 430 850 
1 Revised Oct. 1, 1956. 2 Preliminary. % Cake 
used for feed. 4From Brazil, for all uses 


5 Excludes quantities to be imported for manu- 
facture of monosodium glutamate and soy 
sauce for export, estimated at 15,000 tons 
Source 


Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 





7 ry 
STREET = 
We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 


their classified advertising. If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip- 
ment, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


FOR SALE—SEEDBURO STEIN- 
lite grain moisture tester, factory 
rebuilt, one year guarantee. Ex- 
clusive distributors Seedburo 
Equipment Co., 618 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


FOR SALE — 72-INCH FRENCH 
cookers, 10 x 42 three high crack- 
ing rolls, Anderson coolers, driers 
and Expellers, cake breakers, meal 
grinders, boilers, sewing machines. 
Ray L. Jones, 2222 Oakview Drive, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


NEW AND USED PORTABLE FEED 
mills. H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. Phone 7044. 

















SOYBEANS 


"BABY" of the grain family! 
“GIANT” in market PROFITS! 


If YOU 


wan 


t to make 


money—BIG 


MONEY—out of SOYBEANS—WHEAT 





STOCKS—our 


and FRIDAY letters will give you 


twice-a-week 


CORN — COFFEE — COTTON — 


TTUESDAY 
EX- 


PERT ADVICE backed by 38 years EX- 


PERIENCE, 


markets since 


business Feb. 1, 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: 
$100,000 profit out o 


over 


We have 


1928—now 


been 


1918. Our service 


“Have 


studying 
started 
in 28th year! 


taken 
f commeaodity 


trades the past two years, because of your 
service.”” KANSAS.—*“Your advices nearer 
correct than any I ever tollowed.”” GA.— 
“Best service I ever have taken.”” OLILO.— 
“I started on a shoe string—have made 


nice profits on 


your advice. 


Your service 


is TOPS.” NEBR.—‘“Have subscribed to 
several commodity advisory services—hon- 
estly believe YOURS the BEST I have 
EVER seen.” ALA.—‘“Your ACCURACY 
in forecasting ix AMAZING to me.” KAN- 
SAS.—‘“Find check for $25 for 3 months 


renewal,— You 


of the market right ‘on the nose’. 


certainly lit 


every turn 
I stuck 


with another service for 6 months and 
lost $7,000. By using your advice I'm 


beginning to climb out.” IOWA. 





“Several 


people whose names I sent you are taking 
your service and MAKING MONEY. One 
made abdéut $26,000 last year on $5,000 


to begin with. 
$12,000, 


which 


‘hurt’ 


Had to pay Uncle Sam 
him.”—N. C 


BROKER.—*“A friend toll me that on 
your advice during past 3 weeks he made 
over $5,000 on JULY soybeans,” CALIF. 
—‘Have taken thousands of dollars from 


the market on your 
possible 


entirely 


to average 


advice—-believe it 


$1,000 per 


month.” MICH.-—“‘Had over 10 different 
services—must sey YOURS TOPS ‘THEM 
ALL.—If you get customers from Minne- 
sota and Dakotas, that’s a plug from ME. 


My year’s 


renewal 


speaks 


IOWA.—Did so WELL on 


VELOUS advice, 


here’s $ 


‘thank you’ present.” MASS. 


“Following YOUR martiet 
in my opinion—have taken $5.000 profit 
in SOYBEANS in past 3 WEEKS.” LA. 


“Sure did WONDERFUL wit! 


for itself.” 
your MAR- 
100 bill as 


advices—tops 


that $5 


subscription—OVER $3,000 PROFIT so 


far, and 


if I had gone along on 


first 


couple of letters, would have done much 


better.”” OHI 








“Am 


oO. 






another satisfied customer. 








Made 


enough on JULY heans, FIRST WEEK 
I took service, to pay for service REST 
OF MY LIFE, and I figure on living a 


LONG time 


“In 28 years 


yet.” IOWA. 


in gtain bus 


YOUR 


iness, 


commodity-stock service was FAR THE 
BEST used during that period.’’ NEBR. 


“Get Acquainted” Offer 





Our next TEN Tuesday and Friday 


letters, 


covering SOYBEANS, 


WHEAT, CORN, COFFEE, COT- 


TON and STOCKS, $5.00 
blank below.) 


use order 


(Please 


Market Advisory Bureau 


P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 





SPECIAL $5.00 OFFER TO “SOY- 
BEAN DIG *‘ READERS 


EST’ 





Send EVERYTHING mentioned above 
Enclosed $5.00 in full pay- 


via air mail. 
ment. 


NAME............ 


ADDRESS 


















IN THE MARKETS 


P. L. 480 EXPORTS. About 655 million pounds of cot- 
tonseed and soybean oils have been programmed to date 
through June 5 for export under Title I of P. L. 480 dur- 
ing the 1956-57 marketing year, reports Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. This is 16% more than was shipped during 
the preceding marketing year. Program exports in Octo- 
ber 1956-April 1957 totaled 411 million pounds, and about 
245 million remained to be shipped after Apr. 30, 1957. 
In addition, about 63 million pounds of lard, about 10 
million pounds of edible oils and/or lard, 49 million 
pounds of tallow and 1 million pounds of linseed oil 
also remained to be shipped under Title I programs. 
P. L. 480 became effective on July 1, 1954. 


Cottonseed and soybean oils: Total exports and the quantity shipped 
under Title I, P. L. 480 programs (million Ibs.) 
Period Cottonseed Soybean Cottonseed and 
oil oil soybean oils 
Title! Total Title! Total Title | Total 
t. 1954-Sept. 1955 117 1710 50 117 760 
Yct. 1955-Sept. 1956 289 1611 279 556 568 1,167 
Oct. 1955-April 1956 167 381 117 264 284 645 
Oct. 1956-April 1957 26 314 385 603 411 917 
Total 432 1,635 664 1,209 1,096 2,844 
1 Includes donations (30 million in 1954-55 and 6 million in 1955-56) 
from CCC stocks to private charitable agencies for distribution abroad, 
which were not included in Census data. Includes actions through June 
5 1957 
Exports of fats and oils under Title |, P. L. 480 in October 1956-April 
1957 (million Ibs.) 
Edible oils 
Country Cotton- Linseed 
seed Soybean Total Lard Tallow oil 
Chile 52.6 52.6 
China, Rep. o 10.1 


112.0 
0.3 
2.0 1.5 

165.9 13.4 3.3 

22.8 15.7 

2 13.6 ‘ 41.9 12.4 
5.9 385.1 43.4 52.7 13.6 
lion since July 1, 1956, the beginning of the present marketing 

or linseed oil 


PRICE SUPPORT. 1956-crop soybeans put under 
price support and loans repaid and total deliveries as 
of May 15. Reported by Agricultural Marketing Service, 
USDA (1,000 bu.) 
Warehouse and farm loans Purchase agreements 
Quantity 
Quantity producers 
under elected to 
agreements deliver 


Total Quantity 
under Quantity delivered 
loan repaid to CCC 
59,69 20,036 1) 5,905 (1) () 


Not yet available 


Quantity 
delivered 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for March and 
April. Reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 lbs.) 


Factory production and consumption, and factory and warehouse stocks, 
Aoril 1957-March 1957 
Factory Factory Factory and 
production ption wareh stocks 
Primary materials April March 
April March April March 30, 31, 
1957. 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 


Cottonseed, crude 99,742 139,383 96,151 113,689 116,696 142,267 
Cottonseed, refined 90,323 106,524 100,139 109,669 277,876 285,071 
Soybean, crude .... 293,635 313,006 225,617 233,134 171,912 150,434 
Soybean, refined .. 213,476 220,333 207,436 210,687 97,212 97,821 
Vegetable foots, 
100% basis . 15,236 17,008 12,775 13,289 44,697 44,704 
Secondary materials 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils— 
Edible: 
Cottoriseed 
Soybean .... 





33,116 38,880 31,408 34,564 17,686 21,937 
94,872 83,923 89,593 78,726 38,620 38,614 

7,044 7,908 4,751 4,359 3,716 3,826 
Inedible oe (1) () 1,830 1,288 1,948 1,840 


1 Not shown to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 


ption of vegetable oils, by uses, during April 1957 
Edible products 





Factory c 


inedible products 

Lubri- 

cants 
Paint and Other 
Shorten- Mar- Other and similar ined- 
ing garine edible Soap varnish oils? ible2 


Cottonseed, 

crude . : 

Cottonseed, 

refined 8,654 2,934 1,704 (3) (3) 

Soybean, crude ts me * (3) 531 

Soybean, refined 30,589 6,941 2,934 (3) 7,170 

Foots, vegetable 

raw and 

acidulated 

(100% basis) sides soins 

Hydrogenated vegetable oils, edible: 

Cottonseed  ... 11,631 17,645 _ ao 
Soybean 23,204 64,669 1,672 (3) 
Other 1,496 sic 1,162 : 


1 Includes quantities consumed in lubricants, greases, cutting oils, 
dielectric oils, core oils, brake fluids, and metal working. 2? Quantities 
consumed in linoleum and animal feeds are included in the above 
totals. Data for fats and oils consumed in chemicals and linoleum 
and oilcloth, which were previously shown separately, are now included 
in “Other inedible’’ while quantities censumed in core oils, cutting 
oils, brake fluids, dielectric oils, and metal working, formerly included 
in this total, are now classified in ‘Lubricants and similar oils.’ 3 Not 
shown to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 


Consumption of fats and oils in fat splitting 
1957 1956 
Jan.-Apr. Jan.-Apr. 
Soapstocks April March Cumulative April Cumulative 
Vegetable foots .... 6,871 7,864 29,187 8,954 36,875 
Source: U. S. Census Bureau 








TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 
Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 


CONTRACT HAULERS 
Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators. Edible Oils 
4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 1-6102—1-6103 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 
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NELLIS 


FEED COMPANY 
Brohars 
of Soybean Oil Meal 


4010 Board of Trade Building 








Wabash 2-7322 
TWX 623 


Chicago 4, Ill. 
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PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by 
farmers, effective parity, and support rate, reported by 
Agricultural Marketing Service (dollars per bushel) 


Effec- Av. price 
Average farm price tive as percent National average 
parity of parity price support rate 
May 15, Apr. 15, May 15,May15, May 15, 1955 1956 1957 
1956 1957 1957 1957 1957 crop crop crop 
2.98 2.24 2.23 3.02 74 2.04 2.15 2.09 
1 Minimum support rate. Average farm and parity prices from crop re- 
porting board. 


EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 
beans and soybean oil for April 1957, with comparable 
data for April 1956 and cumulative totals for the mar- 
keting years 1955-56 and 1956-57, reported by Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


Aoril October-April 
Unit 1956 1957 1955-56 1956-57 
Soybeans ........ bu. 5,106,327 5,726,311 51,153,020 59,819,594 
Soybean oil: 
| Ib. 314,450 38,504,108 20,687,480 263,760,262 
Refined but 
not further 
processed .... Ib. 4,248,168 6,930,405 42,374,746 37,742,181 
Refined de- 
odorized and 


hydrogenated Ib. 27,066,414 27,615,809 201,020,313 301,!67,087 
Total beans and 
oil, oil equiva- 


lent basis .... Ib. 87,696,502 135,925,217 825,742,699 1,259,488,672 
March October-March 
Corrections 1956 1957 1955-56 1956-57 


Total beans and 
oil, oil equiva- 
lent basis .... 


Ib. 63,245,290 188,995,573 738,046,196 1,118,468,713 






calendar vears 1955 and 1956 
Year ended Dec. 31 





Domestic exports 


Quantity Value 
Commodity exported Unit 1955 1956 1955 1956 
Thou- Thou- 1,000 1,000 
sands sands dollars dollars 
Oil cake and oil-cake meal— 
Cottonseed . Ton 239 61 14,364 3,703 
Linseed .... Ton 108 112 6,744 6,802 
Peanut ......... ; Ton 3 31 151 1,917 
Soybean ... Ton 303 431 20,294 26,000 
Other ... Ton 0 0 0 0 
Total oil cake and meal... Ton 653 635 41,553 38,422 
Oilseeds: 
one Lb 128 78 10 6 
Cottonseed Lb. 43,763 28,128 3,918 2,481 
Flaxseed (56 Ib.) Bu 4,706 8,576 15,930 32,056 
Soybeans (60 Ib.) Bu. 67,843 68,561 174,455 177,612 
Other oilseeds Lb. 31,213 35,558 1,556 2,253 
Total oilseeds 195,869 214,408 
Soybean oil— 
Crude : . 8553 159,546 1,042 23,026 
Refined— 
Not further processed tb. 30,315 67,192 4,460 10,507 
Deodorized and 
hydrogenated Lb. 95,616 452,431 15,028 73,046 
Total soybean oil Lb. 134,484 679,169 20,530 106,579 
Soybean flour, edible Lb. 4,887 5,130 325 318 
Foreign Agricultural Service statistical report for calendar year 1956 
Figures for 1956 are preliminary. 1! Beginning Jan. 1, 1955, includes 
winterized. 





A Sales Record of More Than 
15 MILLION 
SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
DP-OK-CC-V 


For Better Results—Longer Life—More 
Capacity 


“Elevator Cups Is Our Business, Not A 
Sideline’ 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 











MOLINE, ILLINOIS 
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JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


35 YEARS as 
Designers and Builders 


* 
FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 
FEED & SOYBEAN 
PLANTS 


* 


1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8 MISSOURI 











DID YOU KNOW? 


Much more soybean oil meal is 
fed to the nation’s livestock than 
all other oilseed meals combined. 


Soybean oil meal 
fed to livestock 
im 1 year ..... 5.4 million tons 


All other oilseed 

meals fed to live- 

stock in 1 year .. 3.1 million tons 
(95% of all soybean oil meal pro- 
duced is consumed as livestock 
feed.) 


Soybeans are BIG business! 


Your advertising in the 
Soybean Digest will reach this 
tremendous market at low 
cost. For further information, 
phone, wire or write: 


The Soybean Digest 


Hudson, Iowa 











Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by coastal areas and country 
of destination, May 1957 (4-week period ended May 31) (1,000 bu.) 


Soybeans Soybeans 
Atlantic Japan 1,573 
Holland 242 France 56 
West Germany Formosa 351 
United Kingdom 12 Other ] 
Norway 7 Subtotal 2,964 
Subtotal ~ Lake Ports 
Gulf Canada 761 
Belgium 140 Grand total . 4,307 
bs nd 383 Total Jan.-May 1957.. 29,263 
Germany 445 Total Jan. May 1956.. 21,814 
15 
Data are based on weekly reports of inspections by licensed grain 
ctors for overseas export and do not include rail or truck move- 
nent to Canada or Mexico. In some cases the ultimate destination of 
the grain exported is not shown on the inspection reports, therefore, the 
quantity of each country may vary from official census data which are 
based on custom declarations 


OILSEED MEALS, Oilseed meal consumption the first 
half of this season, at 5.5 million tons, was the largest 
on record and around 500,000 tons above the same period 
last season and the 5-year average, reports Agricultural 
Marketing Service. Record consumption of 3.6 million 
tons of soybean meal accounted for most of the increase 
and was 570,000 tons above the same period a year 
earlier. Consumption of other oilseed meals was some- 
what above last year. 

Oilseed meal exports of 362,000 tons during the first 
6 months of the season were 126,000 tons below a year 
earlier. An increase of around 44,000 tons in soybean 
meal exports was more than offset by sharply reduced 
linseed and cottonseed meal exports. 


Oilseed meals: Production, stocks, foreign trade and domestic disappear- 
ance, October-March 1955-56 and 1956-57 (1,000 short tons) 
Domestic 
Stocks Pro- Im- Ex- disap- Stocks 
Oct.1! duction ports ports pearance Mar.31* 
October 1955-March 1956 
Oilseed meals 
Soybean 7 ' 3,038.3 
Cottonseed 150 1,633.2 
Linseed 1.7 264.4 
Peanut 0 15.4 
Cor 3 85.0 
3 5,036.3 


roa 


2.0 3,608.4 
5.7 1,553.3 


yO 

73.0 

9.6 34.3 274.2 
4.3 

9.1 

1.7 


3,9 
1,67 
3 

9.8 18.9 
34.8 2) 94.1 
5,548.9 


1 
3 
5 
] 


6,0 63.9 361.8 


only. 2 Not available 


During October-March a total of 5,505,000 tons of the 
five major oilseed meals was fed to livestock, 500,000 
tons or 10% more than in the same period of 1955-56. 
A total of 6,012,000 tons of oilseed meals was produced 
in the first 6 months of the 1956-57 feeding year, 280,000 
tons more than in the same period of 1955-56. 


The greater increase in the quantity fed than in pro- 
duction resulted from a 126,000-ton reduction in exports 
and a less rapid buildup in stocks during the first half 
of the current feeding year than in 1955-56. 


High-protein feeds: Estimated use for feed, year beginning October, 
average 1950-54, annual 1951-56 (1,000 tons) 

Average 
1950-54 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 19561 
soybean cake and meal.. 5,452 5,640 5,510 4,965 5,428 6,042 7,000 
Cottonseed cake and mea! 2,501 2,650 2,671 2,926 2,405 2,511 2,325 
Linseed cake and meal 549 520 478 526 488 439 450 
Peanut cake and mea 71 99 44 63 18 26 60 
Copra cake and meal 208 220 213 196 182 160 165 
Total 8,780 9,129 8,916 8,676 8,521 9,178 10,000 


Preliminary estimates based on indications in May 


42 


Oilseed meals: Production in 1,000 tons 
Monthly production Season’s production 

April 

1957 Oct.- 

prelim- March April Oct.-Apr. Oct.-Apr. Sept. 

inary 1957 1956 1956-57 1955-56 1955-56 
Soybean meal . 639.8 688.5 583.6 4,565.5 4,010.5 6,545.8 
Cottonseed meal 135.7. 192.4 179.4 1,808.8 2,034.0 2,628.1 
Linseed meal ‘ 27.8 47.3 40.2 347.4 411.7 581.7 
Peanut meal 4. 5.4 5.0 39.8 29.3 S78 
Copra meal ‘ 9.5 9.1 9.3 68.6 64.9 112.2 

Total oilseed meals 818.2 942.3 820.0 6,830.1 6,550.4 9,925.3 

Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Oilseed cake and meal: Supply and distribution, October-March, 1955-56 
and 1956-57 (1,000 tons) 
Oilseed Stocks Pro- im- Total Other Ex- Stocks 
meal Oct. 1 duction ports supply Feed uses ports Apr. 1? 
1955-562 

Soybean 37 3,427 0 3,464 3,026 12 248 178 
Cottonseed 150 1,855 20 2,025 1,607 27 140 251 
Linseed 22 0 265 99 30 
Peanut 1 5 21 1 6 
Copra 4 27 86 0 1 
Total 214 52 : 488 466 


Soybean 111 i 0 ; 292 137 
Cottonseed 141 29 26 264 
Linseed 12 (3) 34 28 
Peanut . 2 0 10 8 
Copra ] 35 (3) 1 

Total 267 64 5,509 362 433 
1 Stocks at processors’ plants. 2 Preliminary. * Less than 500 tons. 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
or Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 


May 28 June4 Junell June 18 
U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at domestic markets 
Atlantic Coast 758 602 744 772 
Gulf Coast : 517 423 749 1,203 
Northwestern and Upper Lake 222 1,323 211 181 
Lower Lake 2,740 3,108 3,413 3,154 
East Central 694 639 591 570 
West Central 
Southwestern and Western . 164 72 120 110 
Total current week : . SOs 6,167 5,828 5,990 
Total year ago - 14,916 14,573 13,400 13,207 


U. S. soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 
Total current week maliags 51 125 81 48 
Total year ago ; 85 54 26 0 


Total North American commercial grain stocks 
Current week no GRO 6,292 5,909 6,038 
Year ago - 15,001 14,627 13,426 13,207 


Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important interior 
points for week ending: 
May 24 May 31 June 7 June 14 
Chicago 798 674 542 569 
Indianapolis 65 10 48 54 
Kansas City 227 80 67 37 
Minneapolis 49 43 50 62 
Omaha 6 7 9 9 
Peoria 48 17 17 40 
Sioux City 4 7 29 25 
St. Joseph 30 20 28 32 
St. Louis 4 9 7 4 
Toledo 174 99 117 125 
Totals 405 966 914 957 
Last week 881 1,405 966 914 
Last year 913 749 605 586 
Total Chicago soybean 

stocks : 2,405 2,823 3,163 2,926 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans inspected by grades and 
percent, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.' 


Oct.-May Oct.-May May April May 
Grade 1955-56 1956-57 1956 1957 19572 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. . bu. 
No. 1 51,887 22 38,160 16 3,260 22 2,264 2,608 
No. 2 118,288 49 96,557 41 6,293 43 6,546 7,835 
No. 3 48,436 20 53,913 23 3,489 24 2,993 3,186 
No. 4 17,706 7 32658 14. °7,261 ° 9 1,552 2,326 
Sample 5,552: ° 2. 35,027 ai Se 983 992 6 
Total 241,669 100 236,315 100 14,675 100 14,338 100 16,947 100 


! Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that one 
carlot equals 1,750 bushels. 2 Of the May 1957 receipts, 1,750 bushels 
were black, 3,500 mixed, and the remainder yellow soybeans. Inspec- 
tions of soybeans in May included 3,964,827 bushels as cargo lots, 
1,322,113 bushels as truck receipts, and the balance as carlot receipts. 
Based on reports of inspections by licensed grain inspectors at all markets. 


SOYBEAN DIGEST 





PENOLA HEXANE FOR BETTER PROCESSING 


Penola Hexane — like all Penola products — undergoes rigid laboratory 


testing for absolute purity. Penola Hexane’s low vapor pressure and narrow 
boiling range are your guarantee of efficient solvent recovery and 


maximum yield. Penola also offers you: 
FAST DELIVERY — Penola’s many storage points and excellent shipping 
facilities assure immediate availability and fast delivery to your lab or plant. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — Penola’s staff of experts will be glad 
to advise on your processing problems or supply any tee hnical data 


you require. Just « all or write your nearest Penola offi e! 


Penola Oil Company New Yel: » Dhktoalt © Chinate Penola 





UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
313 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


FAST ... EFFICIENT). Bet CAL SEPARATION 


A iia 
/ i 


The finest, high-capacity receiving separator for elevators, mills, 


Eureka 3-Screen, | 
terminals, processing plants. 
2-Air Super oj [=F Val 18 15 sizes . . . 30 to 3,500 bu. per hour capacities. 


Provides the cleanest grains and seeds you've ever seen. 
Thorough, 3-screen cleaning assured by NEW Ewreka-Barbeau Eccentricless 
Drie with the RIGHT speed, the PERFECT shaking motion to tail-off 
OAT CRIMPER large impurities. Light impurities quickly removed by powerful, low- 
ae speed, high volume fans at inlet and outlet suction legs. 
Eureka Super Cleaners are designed and engineered to in- 
crease YOUR handling capacity . . . reduce 
costs ... save floor space .. . give years of 
dependable, economical service. Complete | Ry 
range of sizes and capacities 


ey. 


5 
UPER CLEANER, 





Write for FREE Bulletin 180-B show- 
ing complete line of Eureka cleaners, | 
specifications, and installation diagrams. ~~ 
s HOWES Co., INC. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Since 1856 
EUREKA—Regvard 








